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ISRAEL S. CHIPKIN 
1891 - 1955 


The Religious Education Association has sustained a great loss in the passing 


on October 25, 1955, of its former Vice President and Board Member, Israel S. 
Chipkin. 


In the very midst of his monumental work of compiling the report on the 
Survey of Jewish Education in New York City which he directed for the last four 
years, Dr. Israel $. Chipkin, educator and thinker, passed on to his reward. 


For four decades the name of Chipkin was synonymous with every pioneering 
effort to advance the cause of Jewish religious education and to create the instru- 
ments designed to improve its status. To Israel §. Chipkin, Jewish religious edu- 
cation was more than a vocation. It was an ideal, a dream, a commitment of soul 
to which he gave of himself untiringly and selflessly until the very last. 


Many of the known advancements in the field of Jewish religious education 
can be directly attributed to Dr. Chipkin. His vision, foresight, and organized 
mind made possible the gradual and continuous systematization of the Jewish 
educational endeavor. 


A devotee of the American Idea, Dr. Chipkin exercised in his daily life the 
principle of inter-group understanding, mutual respect and tolerance for different 
religious philosophies and practices which are current in the American scene. He 
actively participated for more than twenty years in the work of the Religious Edu- 
cation Association as board member and chairman of several standing committees. 
He worked diligently with Catholics and Protestants on The Greater New York 
Coordinating Committee of Released Time, and he served on a number of im- 
portant Citizens Committees dealing with education. Always and everywhere Dr. 
Chipkin brought into discussion the spirit of a thoroughgoing researcher and the 
soul of a deeply religious person. 


His personality radiated warmth. To the younger educators he was a big 
brother; to his contemporaries, a wise counsellor; and to children and youth, an 
understanding teacher. 


Dr. Chipkin’s name will go down in the history of religious education in 
America as that of an inspiring leader in word and deed. 


Israel §. Chipkin’s noble work and gracious spirit continue to enrich the fel- 
lowship of the Religious Education Association as well as other groups through 
which he served. 


—JUDAH PILCH. 

















A SYMPOSIUM 
The Place of Religion 


In Training For Professions 


The Religious Education Association, through its General Secretary, Herman 
E. Wornom, has held two conferences on the topic of this symposium. These con- 
ferences have met with such enthusiastic response that several more are being sched- 


uled. 


Representatives of different professions were asked to write an article on “The 
Relation of Religion to his Profession and to the Training of Persons in that Pro- 


fession.” This symposium is the result. 


We are indebted to the authors for their constructive contributions and for their 


warm cooperation. 


— The Editorial Committee 


Relation of Religion to the Practice 
Of Medicine and the Training 


Of Doctors 


J. A. CURRAN 


Associate Executive Dean for Medical Education, and Professor of the History of Medicine, State Uni- 


versity of New York, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


mn a symposium considering the part of 
| religion in a program of education for 
the professions, medicine assuredly occupies 
a historic and honorable place. While in 
the modern medical curriculum there are 
no assigned hours devoted to the part re- 
ligious concepts and ideals have played in 
bringing medicine to its present high stand- 
ards of service to suffering humanity, those 
values are taught by precept and example, 
often unconsciously. Furthermore, there 
are concrete evidences that faculty and stu- 
dents alike are showing growing interest in 
religious fundamentals, and relationships 
thereof to their professional lives. Signifi- 
cantly, this mounting awareness has been par- 
alleled by an increasing appreciation of the 
value of historical, cultural, and philosophi- 
cal contributions to their scholarly maturity 
as wise and understanding physicians. Quite 
obviously, all of these developments are 
closely related both in their backgrounds, 
and their relevance to the present world in 
which the doctor of medicine must play 


his difficult role of scientist, counsellor, 
friend, and guardian of the public’s health. 


Historical Backgrounds 


“According to the Chinese legend, 2000 
years before Hippocrates, (2696 B. C.), 
Huang Ti formulated his basic principles of 
medicine. He saw medical sciences as but 
one branch of the science of living, which 
included ethics, religion, and philosophy.” 

Many of the basic concepts of the best in 
modern medical idealism are included in 
the Hippocratic Oath to which graduates 
are asked to subscribe at the time of the 
conferment of the medical degree. Although 
the genesis of the Oath was in “pagan” 
times, having been enunciated by the Fath- 
er of Medicine some 500 years B. C., no 
one can hear it read today, either in its 
original form or in the modern, revised 
edition, without being emotionally stirred 


‘M. W. Thewlis, The Care of the Aged— 
(Geriatrics). C. V. Mosby Co., 1954 Sixth Edi- 
tion. p. 17. 
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by its religious and spiritual motivation. 
Hippocrates enjoined the young physicians 
by the only gods he knew, asking them to 
“swear by Apollo, the physician, and Aes- 
culapius, and Health, and All-heal, and all 
the gods and goddesses, that according to 
my ability and judgment I will keep this 
a 

Apollo, the healing god, appeared in that 
capacity at the beginning of the Iliad. Aes- 
culapius, the son of Apollo, was the patron 
god of the Asclepiadae, of priest-physicians, 
the guild to which Hippocrates himself be- 
longed. “Health,” in the original Oath re- 
ferred to Hygeia and “All-heal” to Panacea; 
both daughters of Aesculapius in the origi- 
nal pantheon. 

The religious emphasis in the revised 
Oath used at today’s Commencements, is 
preserved with the following words; “You 
do most solemnly swear each one by what- 
ever he holds most sacred...” 

In connection with early religious con- 
cepts, it is of great interest that the deeply 
pious Hippocrates rejected the demoniac 
theory in the etiology of disease in general, 
and epilepsy in particular. He wrote, “the 
disease called Sacred; it appears to me to be 
no wise more divine nor sacred than any 
other disease, but has a natural cause...” 
In spite of this realization five centuries B. 
C., the concept of demoniacal possession per- 
sisted throughout the Bible, including the 
New Testament. This belief died hard, 
persisting even to modern times. Those of 
us who did medical work in China during 
recent years found that many people firmly 
believed that insanity was due to possession 
by a demon. Hence, the stories about Jesus 
and his disciples casting out devils were as 
readily accepted as any other portion of the 
Gospels. As pointed out by Major,? “the 
Babylonians, like primitive man, believed 
that everything that showed power and 
growth was alive and thus ‘becomes the 
unconscious originator of the modern germ 
theory, but he personified the germs by giv- 
ing them a human or animal shape, or a 
combination of the two. The Babylonians 


"Ralph H. Major: “A History of Medicine.” 
Charles Thomas, 1954, Vol. 1. p. 28 
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and Assyrians also differentiated their de- 
mons just as we do our germs’ (Jastrow). 
There was a demon for wasting diseases, 
for liver troubles, for women’s diseases: ev- 
ery sick man was possessed by a demon.” 
Hence, it was not until the days of Pas- 
teur and Koch that the ghost of that mys- 
tery was finally laid to rest by replacing 
demons with germs. At long last ancient 
belief in demoniacal possession had no place 
in medicine. Of course, Hippocratic in- 
fluence had had its effect long years before. 
The hysteria of the Salem witch trials was 
one of the last survivals in this country. 


Modern History 


Attention has been focused on more re- 
cent history of religious relationships to the 
practice of medicine and education of the 
physician, through three presentations by 
Dean Stanley E. Dorst of the University of 
Cincinnati, College of Medicine, on the gen- 
eral topic of the meaning of Sir William 
Osler in. the world of today. At one of those 
occasions before the Section on Historical 
and Cultural Medicine of the New York 
Academy of Medicine; five students, one 
from each of the medical schools in New 
York City, discussed Dr. Dorst’s presenta- 
tion in the light of Osler’s meaning to 
them. 

Since Dr. Osler is generally acknowledged 
to have been the outstanding influence on 
American medical students of his and the 
succeeding generations, the importance that 
religious inspiration played in his life should 
be emphasized. As a youth, his parents 
nourished the hope that he would enter the 
ministry, and it took him some years be- 
fore he made the final decision as to career. 

While at the Toronto Medical School as 
a student, he fell under the life-long in- 
fluence of Dr. James Bovell, then occupy- 
ing the extraordinary positions of concur- 
rently Lecturer on the Institutes of Medi- 
cine, and Profssor of Natural Theology at 
Trinity College, Toronto. Young Osler had 
been an undergraduate at Trinity. 

During his medical school days, Osler 
served for a time as Bovell’s office assistant 
while the latter was one of Toronto's lead- 
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ing specialists and consultants. Although 
Dr. Bovell had studied under such medical 
masters in the British Isles as Sir Astley 
Cooper, William Stokes, and Robert James 
Graves, and had reached the top of his pro- 
fession, his ultimate dedication was to the 
priestly life. Eventually, he took holy or- 
ders and became a Church of England cler- 
gyman. 

Osler was so profoundly influenced by 
Bovell as a man of rare scholarship, and a 
true preceptor that according to Cushing,® 
“while Osler was at the Toronto Medical 
School, in one of his notebooks whenever 
his mind wandered during a lecture, he 
doodled ‘James Bovell M.D. M.R.CP., James 
Bovell, M.D.” In Cushing’s words, “the 
man must have come to exercise an extraor- 
dinary influence over the boy, and to his 
last days, as will be seen, in the moments 
of absent-mindedness, or when trying out a 
pen, it was the name of James Bovell that 
came first to paper, not his own.” 

During the winter of 1869-70, while Os- 
ler was working in Bovell’s office trying to 
keep a schedule of appointments for his 
absent-minded chief and carrying out exact- 
ing laboratory work, he was allowed to 
browse at length in Bovell’s magnificent and 
up-to-date scientific library. Those were 
the days of great turmoil over the apparent 
conflict between religion and science. It 
was only ten years after the publication of 
Darwin's The Origin of Species, and Osler’s 
guiding genius, among other devout medi- 
cal scholar, was “sore let and hindered, not 
to say bewildered in attempts to reconcile 
Genesis and Geology.”* Perhaps the strug- 
gle and its reconciliation paved the way for 
Bovell’s eventual decision to take holy or- 
ders. 

Another incident of that period must have 
left a deep mark upon the impressionable 
young Osler. A friend called upon him at 
the end of a busy consultation day at the 
office where Dr. Bovell had seen a large 
number of patients in a consulting room 
of Spartan simplicity; bare except for a few 


*Harvey Cushing. The Life of Sir William 
Osler. Oxford University Press, 1940. pp. 57-58. 
‘Cushing. Ibid. p. 62. 
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chairs and a small plain table. Bovell had 
departed, and Osler dramatically held open 
the table drawer, “Look here! This drawer 
has been filled to overflowing with bills 
two to three times this afternoon, and now 
look!” According to the visitor's report, 
one solitary bill remained in the drawer! 
As the patients had paid their fees, Osler 
placed them in the drawer. If a needy pa- 
tient came along, Dr. Bovell reversed the 
process and handed the money out so the 
sick men might get his medicines and food, 
and the other things required.® The reli- 
gious spirit of service and charity behind 
those acts made Osler realize very keenly 
that true medical care extended to consid- 
eration of the patient's social, economic, and 
environmental problems. 


The apparent conflict between religion 
and science, which was at its height in Bo- 
vell’s and Osler’s day in Toronto, of course, 
had widespread effect among medical men 
in the attitude of the public toward them. 
Perhaps a good many physicians, like 
men in other scientific fields, were car- 
ried away by the idea that scientific ad- 
vances were so stupeadous that they might 
supersede the need for religion and belief 
in a Creator God. Apparently, there was a 
tendency to regard medical men especially 
as essentially irreligious because they ap- 
peared to personify science to the average 
person. Former President of Harvard Uni- 
versity Charles W. Eliot, in an address to 
Harvard medical students nearly 40 years 
ago, took particular pains to explode that 
misconception. He ventured the explana- 
tion that much of the then current belief 
about doctors’ irreligion was based upon 
their poor attendance at worship services 
due to pressing hospital or other emergency 
obligations. He warmly supported the es- 
sentially religious character of the true phy- 
sician, declaring that unless he exemplified 
the character of the “Good Neighbor;” un- 
less he put devotion to his patients ahead 
of his own interests; and unless he was will- 
ing even to risk his health or his life (as 
had been done so many times by doctors 


"Cushing. Ibid. pg. 63. 
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during great epidemics, or for example, 
during the yellow fever experiment in 
Cuba), then he was not living up to the 
true tradition and ideals of his profession. 
These, Dr. Eliot was convinced, were found- 
ed upon essentially religious inspiration and 
concepts of self-sacrifice. 

The vast growth of scientific knowledge 
in our modern world, with the widening of 
our horizons of understanding in so many 
areas, including such medical fields as mi- 
cribiology, radiophysics, cellular chemistry, 
chemotherapeutics, and antibiotics, does not 
appear to have diminished belief or reliance 
on religion, but has drawn men ‘loser to an 
appreciation of the essential presence of 
supreme Creator in our vast and magnifi- 
cent universe. Along with the rise of reli- 
gious interest among populations generally, 
the growth of genuine realization of the im- 
portance of religion in the practice of med- 
icine within both teacher and _ student 
groups seems to be greater than ever before. 
There is an urgent need for a sure founda- 
tion of sound moral values, and a sustaining 
faith; if the doctor is to carry, without wav- 
ering, his tremendous responsibilities in our 
modern and very complex society. Never 
have the temptations to impersonality, com- 
mercialization, and even exploitation in the 
doctor-patient relationship been greater than 
they are at present. Fortunately, such men- 
aces bring equally great challenges to our 
idealism to combat influences which might 
imperil the traditions of the Father of Med- 
icine, the Great Physician, and other great 
spiritual and scientific leaders throughout 
the ages. 

A hardening recognition of the need for 
better religious understanding are the in- 
terfaith meetings held at our College of 
Medicine under medical student leadership 
each year during Brotherhood Week. A 
Catholic priest, a Jewish rabbi, and a Prot- 
estant minister are invited to speak at each 
of these occasions, followed by a lively ques- 
tion period. As a result, there has been a 
discernible growth of tolerant understand- 
ing and appreciation of the teachings of the 
three Faiths and realization of the impor- 
tance of taking the patient’s religious be- 
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liefs into account. Since these gatherings 
have been voluntary in nature, attendance 
has been by no means inclusive of the 
whole student body, but the numbers are 
growing. 

As I pointed out earlier, while the teach- 
ing of religious concepts does not find any 
formal place in the modern medical curric- 
ulum, the undergraduates and the practic- 
ing profession have the subject brought to 
their attention in many direct and indirect 
ways. A number of instances may be cited. 

On April 18 and 19, 1952, there was a 
conference on Ministry and Medicine on 
the subject, “Moralisms and Morality” at 
Arden House, Harriman, New York, under 
the auspices of the New York Academy of 
Medicine, the Josiah Macy, Jr. Foundation, 
the Hogg Foundation, and the McGreger 
Fund. Attendance included educators as 
well as practicing physicians and clergymen. 
Discussions revolved around moralisms and 
morality from the viewpoint of the anthro- 
pologist, the sociologist, psychiatrist, and 
ethicist. An evening session was devoted to 
the Derivation, Structure, and Function of 
the Super-Ego. The report of this confer- 
ence will appear in book form during aut- 
umn of 1955, published by the New York 
Academy of Medicine. 

During the past academic year, one whole 
session of the Newman Club at our Col- 
lege of Medicine was devoted to the teach- 
ings of Freud and to what extent they may 
be accepted by a Roman Catholic. The 
priest guest speaker, dealt with this prob- 
lem in a most intelligent and enlightened 
fashion. 

As a demonstration of the extent to 
which the younger generation of “doctors 
in the making” are cognizant of their re- 
sponsibilities in spiritual matters, mention 
should be made of a conference on religion 
and medicine on October 16, 1954 at Bard 
Hall of the Columbia-Presbyterian Medical 
Center. It was under the auspices of the 


“P and S” Club, the all-student organization 
of the College of Physicians and Surgeons of 
Columbia University. Two hundred twenty 
medical and divinity students were present 
from a dozen or more schools in New York, 
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New England, and Pennsylvania. One hun- 
dred were “P and S” medical students. 
Opening speeches were by Charles Burk- 
hart, the student chairman of the Committee 
on Religion in Medicine, and Richard Elias, 
the President of the “P and S” Club, and of 
the Senior Class. 

Dr. Frank L. Meleney, Clinical Professor 
of Surgery and Chairman of the “P and S” 
Club Board of Advisors, gave the opening 
address, “Religion in Medicine: Common 
Grounds and Conflicts in the Healing of 
the Sick.” The following were speakers: The 
Reverend Father George B. Ford, pastor of 
the Corpus Christi Roman Catholic Church 
of New York City; Rabbi Mordecai N. 
Kaplan, Professor of Philosophy of Reli- 
gion, Jewish Theological Seminary of Amer- 
ica; the Reverend James A. Pike, Dean of 
the Cathedral of St. John the Divine in New 
York; and Dr. David Seegal, Professor of 
Medicine, College of Physicians and Sur- 
geons of Columbia University. 

At noon time the medical students at- 
tended the weekly combined medical clinic, 
while the divinity students listened to a 
lecture by the Chaplain of the Presbyterian 
Hospital on “The Minister and the Hos- 
pital.” 

The afternoon was devoted to a panel dis- 
cussion at which the writer served as mod- 
erator. Panel members: Chaplain Otis Rice 
of St. Luke's Hospital, New York City (who 
gave a brief resumé of historical relation- 
ships of medicine and religion); Dr. Joseph 
Stokes, Jr., Professor of Pediatrics at the 
University of Pennsylvania (whose topic 
was “Religion and Medicine: A Physician's 
Point of View”); Dr. René Wegram, Asst. 

“essor of Medicine, College of Physicians 
and Surgeons, a Roman Catholic (who 
spoke on “Religion and Medicine, A Brief 
Discussion”); and further talks by Da Da- 
vid Seegal and Rabbi Kaplan. There was 
an animated question and answer period to 
permit audience participation. 

Fortunately, the entire proceedings were 
tape-recorded and the “P and S” Club will 
have the material ready for publication dur- 
ing the coming autumn through the As- 
sociated Press. It will be an up-to-date re- 
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view and exposition of Catholic, Jewish, and 
Protestant points of view on the relation- 
ships of those Faiths to the ideals, and 
ethics of medical practice. 
Meeting Conditions 
In Modern Medical Practices 

As every physician knows, there are times 
of supreme testing in dealing with his pa- 
tients, when all earthly resources appear to 
fail, when he must draw upon his spiritual 
reserves of faith, courage, and steadiness to 
carry the patient through a crisis. At such 
times there comes the realization to the man 
who is intellectually honest, of the limita- 
tions of the human intellect to comprehend 
those intangible and incomprehendable fac- 
tors which lie in the realm of the spirit and 
the supernatural. It is then that he turns, 


perhaps wordlessly, to his God for prayer- 
ful guidance and comforting strength, for 
himself as well as his patient. 

A striking example of this basic under- 
standing was revealed in the recent speech 
by Dr. Elmer Hess, President of the Amer- 
ican Medical Association at Atlantic City 


on June 7th, 1955, entitled, “Medicine's 
Proclamation of Faith.” Some sentences 
merit direct quotation. One was the dec- 
laration that, “This country was born in 
faith in a future free of oppression, faith 
in the enterprise of man, faith in people, 
and faith in the Almighty.” “Faith is some- 
thing bigger than we are. It is belief,— 
belief in a Creator—if you wish, belief in 
God.” 

In another paragraph he said in part, 
“Sometimes what we need most in the sick 
room is not the medicine that we prescribe. 
It is the faith and hope we can instill in our 
patients. I don’t care whether you are a 
Catholic, a Protestant, or a Jew, just so long 
as you believe in a Power greater than all 
the instruments of science at your com- 
mand.” 

Dr. Hess told a touching story of an eld- 
erly lady patient dying with an inoperable 
cancer, who called him to her bedside one 
morning at the hospital and asked if he 
would pray for her. In his own words, “I 
knelt by her bed and said the prayer while 
she made the responses.” Then he did 
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something revealing of not only true reli- 
gious spirit, but of true teamwork, he asked 
the nurses on each shift “to take a few min- 
utes to say prayers with the dying woman.” 


To Dr. Hess’ amazement “this sweet old 
lady, who lived for about six weeks, never 
again asked for sedatives to ease her pain.” 
When asked why, she replied, “Doctor Hess, 
I want my mind clear when these dear wo- 
men pray with me.” 


The moral standards of medical people 
are too easily assumed by the lay public 
and even by some newly qualified young 
medical graduates, as those revealed by the 
novel like Not As A Stranger which is re- 
ported to have sold over two million copies. 
The picture it paints of the moral irrespon- 
sibility of the doctor “here” and of the 
nurses with whom he was associated is a 
deeply disturbing one, if any number of 
people accept this portrayal as in any way 
typical. Quite obviously, such a warped and 
unstable individual would very questionably 
belong in medicine. 


Unfortunately, in spite of the great prog- 
ress made by admission committees of med- 
ical schools over recent years in methods 
for selecting the best qualified candidates, 
there are still no reliable ways of testing 
character and moral concepts. Letters of rec- 
ommendation are not always dependable on 


these points. Hence, it would appear nec- 
essary for educational leaders to devote more 
time to further improvement of selection on 
the one hand, and strengthening of the 
moral fibre and religious values among stu- 
dents on the other. This must go farther 
than teaching the “catechism” of the code 
of medical ethics, — admirable as it is. 
Through various voluhtary meetings and 
elective courses, it should be possible to in- 
spire clearer understanding of the relation- 
ships between religious beliefs and everyday 
conduct. Because of the secularization of 
medical education, it is too easy for the 
medical student to forget that there is a 
very important connection between his reli- 
gious training and its application in medi- 
cal practice. A very definite responsibility 
rests with the Newman Club, Hillel Socie- 
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ties, and Protestant groups to foster these 
religious orientations. 

In conclusion, I would like to refer to the 
words a great medical leader, Dr. John Shaw 
Billings, who had deep religious feelings 
about men’s responsibility in this world and 
hopes in the life to come. His work touch- 
ed the lives perhaps of more medical men 
than any other leader of the Nineteenth 
Century, for he was the guiding genius in 
the creation of the Surgeon General's Li- 
brary, the Index Catalogue, and Quarterly 
Cumulative Index, of Johns Hopkins Hos- 
pital, and Medical School, and the New 
York Public Library. In an address before 
the Philosophical Society of Washington on 
December 4, 1886, he said, in part, “We do 
know that the great majority of men think 
that there are such things as right and duty 
—God and a future life—and that to each 
man there comes the opportunity of doing 
something which he and others recognize 
to be his duty. The scientific explanation 
of a part of the process by which this has 
been brought about, as by natural selection, 
heredity, education, and progressive changes 
in this or that particular mass of brain mat- 
ter, has not much bearing on the practical 
question of ‘What to do about it’ . 

“When we examine that wonderful series 
of wave marks which we call the spectrum 
we find, as we go downwards, that the vi- 
brations become slower, the dark bands wid- 
er, until at last we reach a point where 
there seems to be no more movement: the 
blackness is continuous, the ray seems dead. 
Yet within this year Langley has found that 
a very long way lower down the pulsations 
again appear and form, as it were, another 
spectrum; they never really ceased, but only 
changed in rhythm, requiring new appara- 
tus of new senses to appreciate them. And 
it may well be that our human life is only 
a kind of lower spectrum, and that, beyond 
and above the broad black band which we 
call death, there are other modes of im- 
pulses—another spectrum—which registers 
the ceaseless beats of waves from the great 
central fountain of force, the heart of the 
universe, in modes of existence of which 
we can but dimly dream.” 
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Religion and Journalism 


RICHARD TERRILL BAKER 


Professor, Graduate School of Journalism, Columbia University, New York City 


\ S BETWEEN religion and journalism, 

the common assumption is that there 
exists a gulf wider than the one between 
Kipling’s East and West and just as certain 
never to be crossed. Most men in the prac- 
tices of religion and most in the practices 
of journalism would acknowledge only a 
nodding acquaintance with each other, and 
would not extend themselves far to make 
more intimate the relationship. The man 
in the street shares the same two-world 
opinion: that men of religion keep their 
eye on heaven and their hands on sacred 
things, that men of journalism focus at- 
tention only on the world and traffic in 
profane things. 

There are certainly grounds for the as- 
sumption. Superficially observed, the 
churchman and the newsman walk two 
quite different beats. When they do meet, 
it is not always on the friendliest terms. 
Clergymen are apt to use their pulpits for 
criticism of the nation’s press, not making 
too clear whether they think that sin is bad 
or the newspapers are bad for telling about 
it. There is frequently a climate of criti- 
cism of the journalistic craft among the in- 
telligentsia of the country, and churchmen 
seem to inhabit the same meteorological 
zone. Newspapermen, steeped in realism, 
naturalism and not frequently a heavy 
charge of cynicism, tend to have a similar 
oblique slant upon churchmen and their 
most intimate concerns. 

An illustration of this disturbing estrange- 
ment came last year in the aftermath of the 
Evanston meeting of the World Council of 
Churches. Here was an event in the religi- 
ous life of the world that the newspapers 
and other communication media wanted to 
cover accurately and thoroughly. Nearly 650 
reporters and other newsmen streamed to 
Evanston for the event, half of them rep- 


resentatives of the secular press. Day after 
day during the sessions hundreds of thous- 
ands of words streamed out as all-time rec- 
ords were set for the amount of news ma- 
terial emanating from a single source. 

The reporters were friendly, conscien- 
tious, accurate, responsible. The churchmen 
who watched their work were agreed that 
this was a disciplined, careful, enterprising, 
probing corps of workmen, and praised 
them warmly. 

Even so, however, there remained a lurk- 
ing impression that not all was well. Sen- 
sitive observers felt that, with all the em- 
phasis upon publicity, still the story told 
the public was somehow distorted, partial, 
malproportioned. The most disturbing criti- 
cism of the press accounts challenged them 
for having missed the essential message of 
the conference in their rush to play peripher- 
al matters for their “sensational” value and 
for their so-called “newsworthiness.” The 
debate went on for weeks after the confer- 
ence closed, with a number of religious 
journals commenting and a number of lead- 
ing figures adding voice to the criticism. 

In sum, here was a situation in which the 
church and the press had sincerely tried to 
meet, and yet were unable to accomplish the 
confrontation successfully. It was natural 
to assume once more that the bridges still 
did not exist across the chasm between re- 
ligion and journalism. 

But is it necessary to stop with this as- 
sumption? There are certainly evidences 
of alienation between the two fields, but 
how fundamental are they? Do they really 
go to the root of the matter? Are there 
not other compelling evidence of common 
grounds and common concerns? 

At one level, answers to these questions 
appear in a rising flurry of movement be- 
tween the two fields. It is, for example, 
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important that 650 press accreditations were 
issued for the Evanston meeting of the 
World Council of Churches. Important in 
that the press was sufficiently interested to 
dispatch so many of its functionaries to the 
coverage of a significant religious event. 
And important in that the Council itself 
reached out so cordially to receive them. 

If one adds together all the energy spent 
by religious institutions in reaching the 
public through mass communication media 
and all the energy expended by these media 
to develop the news of religion in their ve- 
hicles, one reaches a massive total. Let it 
not be said that bridge-builders are failing 
to make the effort across the gap between 
religion and journalism. And from both 
directions at once. 

The secular press is in a new (perhaps 
renewed) phase of receptivity to the sub- 
ject matter of religion. The number of 
pages given over to religious topics and 
church news is expanding every year. Bet- 
ter men are being employed to cover reli- 
gious news. There is a premium on imagi- 
nation, initiative, new methods in handling 
this kind of subject matter. 

One may try to depreciate this record by 
claiming that the press deserves no credit 
for the effort. Its watchdogs of the public 
domain found that spiritual interests were 
on the rise, and the press rushed in under 
coercion to meet the demand. Whether 
one chooses to question motives or not, 
however, the fact remains that mass com- 
municators are today more concerned for 
religious subject matter than they have been 
for a long time. 

From the other side, men of religion have 
shown a new concern for the role and func- 
tion of the press in society. Even though 
critical and at times unfriendly, these men 
are making a serious effort to cross the 
chasm and understand the aims and work- 
ings of the agencies that feed the people's 
reading, listening and viewing tastes. The 
impact of the journalist on public attitudes 
and behavior has become a matter of pro- 
found concern to the church. 

Meetings in these ways are, of course, in- 
adequate. They can be nothing more than 
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agreements to carry on a kind of competi- 
tive coexistence. Religion in the life of a 
man of an institution is a much more pos- 
sessive force than can be measured in terms 
of additional column inches given over to 
Billy Graham ‘or Norman Vincent Peale or 
the World Council of Churches. A news- 
paper should not be permitted the comfort 
of thinking it has discharged its responsi- 
bility as a bearer of the spiritual and ethi- 
cal values of its society by the appointment 
of an editor of church news or by the as- 
signment of its forces to dip into the re- 
ligious department of life as it might dip 
into the affairs of business, the theater or 
the county court. There‘is a gain when 
the press brings the affairs of religion into 
its regular traffic routes, but such a gain 
is only a beginning. 

On another level, one feels a bridging of 
interests between journalism and religion 
in the professions of each. There is a sense 
of purpose with which a committed jour- 
palist approaches his task that is close to 
the attitudes of devotion and dedication 
as practiced by the religious. There are 
dogmata which he professes. He woulc 
probably never admit this, but it is true. 
He is dedicated to his purpose, just as a 
doctor, lawyer or artist is to his, and this 
represents a kind of religious claim of vo- 
cation upon him. 

To see the real religious meaning and 
content in this reverential posture, however, 
it is necessary to know a little more about 
it. What are the goals and ends that sum- 
mon up response in a journalist? In which 
direction does he bow his head? To what 
is he committed? And from the point of 
view of the Judaeo-Christian tradition, is 
there any identity of goals here, or is the 
journalist's commitment simply another 
pagan devotion in a pantheistic culture? 

Fundamentally, the purposes of a journa- 
list are related to those of the historian and 
anthropologist. He works along the lead- 
ing edge of time, but his chief end is to 
tell mankind the story of itself. His prac- 
ticed eye is on the watch for the events, the 
thoughts and actions that are the hard facts 
of what man is doing with himself on earth. 
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Ideally, his account is a comprehensive one 
—the whole story of man in action in the 
present tense of history. Ideally, his ac- 
count is as objective as he can make it. His 
purpose is to let the facts, the pros and cons, 
the opinions, statements, actions speak for 
themselves with a minimum of his own in- 
trusion. Ideally, his account is an urgent 
one, with the facts of each day’s life sped 


into the channels of human communication‘ 


as they are being lived. 

Of course, not all of these goals are al- 
ways realized. But here is a massive effort 
at exposing the surface of human behavior 
from day to day for all to see, as comprehen- 
sively as possible, as objectively as possible, 
as immediately as possible. On sober re- 
flection, one must realize that journalism 
gives him a sum total that is quite a pic- 
ture of the momentary human situation. 

Is human history of no concern to re- 
ligion? Foul or splendid, the mirror of 
each day’s life must be seen before there can 
be any religious judgment upon it. The 
workings of God in history can never be 


known if the history itself is obscured. The 
goals of justice in history are meaningless 


unless man knows the tensions and dis- 
tances that separate him from a just so- 
ciety. Redemption has to start where man 
is. The Incarnation was God's way of 
breathing life and light into the temporal, 
spatial moments of human history. 

These, then, are some of thé religious 
dimensions of the journalist’s job. And the 
importance of the job from a religious point 
of view has, regrettably, been altogether too 
de-emphasized. An existential religion that 
seeks to bring light directly to the human 
situation needs the corrective lenses that 
the journalist gives in his flat, photographic 
picture of that situation. Any other picture 
tends to be an imagined picture. 

It will be argued that the journalist's 
photograph of the human situation is also 
subjectified with factors of his own imagi- 
nation lending color and tone to the picture, 
and in theory the argument can not be de- 
nied. But there is more than theory to the 
argument. In practice, the picture that 
emerges from one whose intention is to 
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objectify, to subordinate himself as author 
and to curb imagination is quite different 
from the picture that is produced by one 
whose intention is to subjectify, to inter- 
pret, to lend the touch of his imagination 
to his subject. The difference is a critical 
one. 

Unless man’s picture of himself and his 
environment has close resemblance to reality, 
he is prone to become the victim of his 
own fantasies. Existence becomes less what 
is and more what he wishes it to be. The 
human imagination is a_ frontiersman’s 
sword and a beautiful thing, but it is also 
the culture tissue of psychosis. Unless the 
practices of imagination are excursions out 
from and back again to reality, the human 
reason begins to fictionize life, and from 
these fictions comes the final arrogance of 
man, the final religious heresy, the final 
alienation. Unless human knowledge is in- 
formed with the facts of existence, wishes 
begin to take the place of ethical decision, 
whims to substitute for law and means for 
ends. Unchecked by reality, human know!l- 
edge swings between the poles of imagin- 
ing life worse than it is or better than it is, 
neither of which position gives a man 
ground for practical, ethical behavior. Here, 
where reality is obscured, is the breeding 
ground of utopian schemes, of fascist pow- 
er, of cynicism and fatalism. 

In this context, it is fair to note that men 
of religion have frequently been slow to 
recognize the importance of a knowledge of 
the world rooted in the facts of existence. 
Horrified by the sight of evil, too many of 
them have turned their heads away. They 
scold the newspapers for their pre-occupa- 
tion with the facts of sex and crime. They 
seek to enforce virtue (which is no virtue 
at all) by censorial bans and prohibitions. 
Preoccupied or not, the journalist simply 
can not see the ethical or religious sense 
in wearing blinders. 

There is still another phase of the jour- 
nalist’s role that brings him closer than one 
customarily supposes to a partnership with 
religion. The journalist is traditionally 
alerted to go into action at the sign of the 
unusual or the irregular. Take, for an ex- 
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ample, an honored rule-of-thumb for the 
successful newspaper—that the news is there 
when people are “hatched, matched and 
dispatched.” 


Of course, the modern newspaper covers 
a broader panorama than only the news of 
births, marriages and deaths. But it is per- 
haps an indicator of something more than 
coincidence that the journalist summons his 
atterition to the events of birth, marriage 
and death — three precise points at which 
the church in its priestly function is also 
standing by attentively. It is not too much 
to say that the church, as pastor or priest, 
walking among the cares and concerns of 
its flock, is never alone. The journalist, 
albeit for a different function, is also there. 

An issue, a concern, a trouble, an ill, a 


variation from the normal, the crises of 
men’s lives— these cry out for the minis- 
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tries of religion. No journalist could ask for 
a better definition of his duty than to at- 
tend to the same catalog of concerns. 

All this represents a similarity of interest 
that is of more than passing significance. 
It will be said that there is no similarity at 
all, because the church is concerned while 
the journalist is merely a hardened obser- 
ver. But can this be? Hardly, for the in- 
terest itself is certainly a form of social 
concern, more important perhaps than what 
is done in the presence of the concern. 

These, then, are some of the common 
grounds walked by men of religion and men 
of journalism. It is well to acknowledge 
occasionally this community of interest, be- 
cause of the fact that the fields seem so fre- 
quently estranged. They are not estranged, 
and men of both would do well to look to 
the other more often for the help they 
need. 





RELIGION IN CURRENT MAGAZINES 


C. R. House, Jr., Associate Professor, State College, Fairmont, W. Va. 


Widely-scattered Jewish families in North Carolina have been remote from synagogues and 
remote from their faith. Now Rabbi Harold Friedman tours this area with a bus, a rolling synagogue, 


which covers 1200 miles, serves 10 different communities. 


Rabbi appear in Life, Sept. 19. 


* ad 


Story and photos of this Circuit Riding 


hose interested in foreign missions, particularly South America, should not miss “Saint of 
Santiago” by Don Robero in October °55 Reader's Digest. 


Church school teachers working with younger children should read “How to Handle Children” 
by Frank Blair in September '55 Coronet. The article is mostly told by photos. 
* * * * 


No worker in the religious education field should miss “Love, Hate and Mental Health” in the 


May ’55 issue of the Journal of the American Association of University Women. 


Written by Dr. 


Alex Kaplan, a practicing psychoanalyst and Marie Kaplan of the Mental Health Association, the 
article emphasizes the importance of the home in overcoming prejudice. 
* * * . 


Stanley High gives his answer to “Do Billy Graham's Crusades Have Lasting Effect?” in October 


55 Reader’s Digest. The October '54 issue of Coronet also carried an article, “Billy Graham’s Story” 


by Terry Ferrar. 
- * * * 


Those who recall the song “The Little Brown Church” and who have fond recollections of a 
little country church along with a realization of its importance today will be interested in a photo- 
story of the original little brown church carried in Life, Sept. 5. 

* — . e 


Standing room only in American churches today? Yes, says the Nov. '55 Ladies Home Journal 
which informs us that more Americans belong to churches of all faiths than ever before —a total of 
97,482,611, or slightly less than six out of ten. Reasons for this are many, the brief article says, but 
much credit should go to the committee on Religion in American Life made up of laymen from 24 
religious groups. 

* * a * 

“The Right Comics Can Be Classroom Tools,” by Helen Heffernan in Instructor (Dansville, 

N. Y.) for Nov. 55 is worth reading by the church school teacher. 
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The Place of Religion 


In Engineering Education 


C. J. FREUND 


Dean, College of Engineering, University of Detroit, Detroit, Michigan 


‘= tudents in colleges of engineering should 
kK doubtless study religion for the same 
reason that all college students ought to 
study religion: in order more effectively to 
worship their Creator. But few American 
college students do study religion, either 
engineering students or any others. 

In the meantime, we engineers and teach- 
ers of engineering are concerned about 
teaching our students to be ethical. We 
may sooner or later discover that the best 
way to teach them to be ethical is to teach 
them to be religious. Hence, engineering 
faculties might introduce instruction in re- 
ligion as a means to accomplish a purpose 
long before they would accept the teaching 
of religion as an end in itself. This does 
not mean that engineering teachers are ir- 
religious. But not every member of an en- 
gineering faculty who is himself a religious 
person will advocate the introduction of re- 
ligion into the curriculum. 

Engineers Must Learn To Be Ethical 

Ethics is as important in engineering as in 
other professions, although the importance 
may not be quite so obvious. 

For example, you may be a member of 
a county board of supervisors. Perhaps 
your board has to engage a consulting en- 
gineer to design a bridge, and to supervise 
its construction where a new road crosses 
a river. The members of your board may 
be two or three merchants, a lawyer, a gas 
station operator and the manager of a ho- 
tel. None of you know anything about 
engineering. You will not engage that en- 
gineer until you know two things about 
him: that he is competent to design that 
bridge and to direct its construction, and 
that he is an honest man. You don’t want 


the bridge to collapse under the load of a 
school bus full of your and your neighbors’ 
children, and you don’t want him to cheat 
you. You don’t want him to get together 
with a crooked contractor to substitute in- 
ferior steel or concrete, and to pocket $50,- 
000 of your county funds. 

The employed engineer must be just as 
ethical as the consultant, although his cir- 
cumstances are quite different. 

We engineering educators have repeat- 
edly acknowledged that we are responsible 
for graduating men from our colleges and 
schools who know right from wrong. 


The Society for the Promotion of Engi- 
neering Education (now the American So- 
ciety for Engineering Education) published 
its Report of Investigation of Engineering 
Education in 1934. This report declared 
that an attribute of a profession is 


a standard of conduct in relation to 
clients, colleagues and the public, based 
on courtesy, honor and ethics.’ 


In 1940, the Society adopted the report of 
its Committee on Aims and Scope of En- 
gineering Education. This report stated that 
onc of the aims of engineering education 
must be 


development of moral, ethical and so- 
cial concepts essential to a satisfying 
personal philosophy, to a career consis- 
tent with the public welfare, and to a 
sound professional attitude.? 


In 1944, the Society accepted the report 
of its Committee on Engineering Education 


"JI, Part 1, 1108. 
"Journal of Engineering Education, 


(March, 1940), 564. 
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After the War, including the Committee's 
statement that 


engineering education is responsible 

. to the engineering profession for 
the maintenance of proper educational 
standards and the inculcation of ethical 
attitudes and conduct among its grad- 
uates.* 


In 1952, the President of the Society ap- 
pointed a special Committee on Ethics. This 
has been constituted into a standing com- 
mittee. 

But we engineering educators have to 
do more than teach the student how to dis- 
tinguish right from wrong. We have to 
motivate him, somehow, actually to do what 
is right and to avoid what is wrong. He 
may have the clearest understanding of what 
is right and what is wrong in a given situa- 
tion, and may still deliberately choose to do 
that which is wrong. Knowledge of moral 
principles does not by itself make a man 
moral. We engineering educators must 
have reasons for insisting on good conduct. 
We must appeal to criteria or norms which 
students will accept. 

Basis For Ethics 

The Committee on Ethics of the Ameri- 
can Society for Engineering Education dis- 
cussed criteria before the Society in June, 
1953, and briefly reviewed the following: 
feeling, good taste, scientific research, the 
Golden Rule, the Natural Law, tradition and 
religion. These criteria refer principally to 
general ethics; they do not pertain so di- 
rectly to the professional codes of good 
practice, or professional ethics. 

The Committee proposed to the Society 
that: 

a) Feeling is not an acceptable criterion 
because it is not rational, except when 
people say “feeling” and. mean “con- 
science.” 

b) Good taste is too much like good man- 
ners, which differ from time to time 
and from place to place. 


c) Scientific, quantitative research is not 
adequate to determine moral questions. 


*Journal of Engineering Education, XXXIV 
(May, 1944), 590. 
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The Committee suggested that the Gold- 
en Rule, Natural Law, Western tradition 
and religion are all acceptable norms of 
morality. The Committee remarked that 
sincere men frequently agree in praising 
people for doing what is noble or virtuous, 
and agree, likewise, in condemning the ac- 
tions of others as vicious. But these same 
sincere men will differ when it comes to 
explaining why they praise or blame. The 
Committee therefore is of the opinion that 
a system of ethics needs to rest upon more 
than one criterion if it is to govern the con- 
duct of all people. 

The Committee had the following to say 
about religion: 


Religion may well be the strongest mo- 
tive for right conduct. All religions 
of the Judaeo-Christian system pre- 
scribe the Ten Commandents. There 
are people, of course, who deport 
themselves correctly without subscrib- 
ing to any form of religion. But if 
the experience of centuries means any- 
thing, the great majority of religious 
persons can be depended upon to be 
ethical. To worship the Creator, and 
to have a high regard for one’s fellow 
man as the likeness of the Creator, 
seem to have inspired most of the per- 
sonages whom history recognizes as es- 
pecially high minded and ethical. Men 
who have all their lives been members 
of religious denominations invariably 
and justly are expected to be upright 
in their dealings with fellow citizens. 
In fact, this: is so much the case that it 
is considered especially disgraceful 
when a church member fails to live up 
to accepted ethical standards.* 


Religion means different things to dif- 
ferent people. But any man who accepts 
religion as a motive for good conduct must 
surely recognize his duty to please God be- 
cause He is supremely good, or at least be- 
cause He will reward or punish. Besides, 
he must recognize that God is the absolute 
Master of the universe and hence, that He 
has complete authority over all men and all 
things. 


‘Journal of Engineering Education, XLIV (De- 
cember, 1953), 228. 
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Religion A Criterion For Ethics 


Look in on an engineering faculty com- 
mittee lounging around a table in their shirt 
sleeves to smoke countless cigarettes and to 
thrash out the question of how to teach 
students to distinguish clearly between right 
and wrong, how to be ethical. Should the 
committee not take religion very seriously, 
either as one of several criteria for good 
conduct, or even as the strongest of all such 
criteria? 

Of course, such a faculty committee will 
soon become entangled in perplexities. One 
such is the prospect of conflict between aca- 
demic freedom and religious auuthority. 
Freedom of teaching and inquiry is a hal- 
lowed policy of the American university, 
and of a college of engineering. The typi- 
cal scholar and teacher recites over and over 
the familiar formula: 


“I pursue knowledge and truth wher- 
ever the pursuit may lead me. I insist 
on teaching the result of my research 
without restriction. I will accept di- 
rection and control in matters of uni- 
versity organization and _ operation, 
but I reject all authority and control in 
subject matter. I contend that author- 
ity and scholarship cannot be recon- 
ciled.” 

To this primary objective the scholar at- 
taches two auxiliary maxims. The first is 
that the inductive method, the experimental 
type of investigation familiar to the physi- 
cal sciences, is the only source of knowledge 
and truth in any field of scholarship. The 
second is that it is not proper for him to 
influence students to accept subject matter 
“because he says so” or because anybody 
else says so. He rules out authority. He 
recognizes only research results. He de- 
spises “indoctrination.” 


On the other hand, the very idea of re- 


ligion seems to imply authority. If God 
is absolute Master of the universe He must 
possess authority over creatures. Further, 
religious teachers and leaders usually claim 
authority for their teaching. It is true that 
there have been “forward looking” clergy- 
men who have tried to be completely “ob- 
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jective,” and to present a “research ap- 
proach” to their work. One prominent 
midwestern pastor has gone so far as to 
say that he is not quite certain whether or 
not God exists. But the prevailing view is 
that religion implies the authority of the 
Creator, and of ordained clergymen and re- 
ligious teachers. 

Hence, the teacher of religion who ven- 
tures into the college of engineering, or 
into the university, must be a paragon of 
courage and diplomacy. He may be tolerat- 
ed, and ultimately accepted, if he will prom- 
ise in advance to remain completely “de- 
tached.” University people object so strong- 
ly to any threat to their academic freedom 
that they incline to reject all religious teach- 
ing, just to make sure. 

That faculty committee must untangle 
this snarl before they can propose to their 
associates that they accept the teaching of 
religion as a motive for moral behavior. 


Is The Policy Secure? 


I may be unenlightened and naive, but it 
seems to me that I can detect one or two 
weak spots in the attitude of the typical uni- 
versity person. He objects to taking any- 
thing on faith or authority, yet he himself 
takes on faith the very foundation of his 
technique, namely, that only experimental 
or quantitative research can lead to the 
truth. Again, he condemns a person who 
accepts doctrine on the authority of a 
preacher. Yet he himself expects lay per- 
sons to accept his own research conclusions 
on the authority of “science,” even when 
the lay person is utterly unable to look into 
or understand his researches. 

After all, the research method is upstart 
compared with: 


Our inheritance of well-founded, slow- 
ly conceived codes of honor, morals 
and manners, the passionate convic- 
tions which so many hundreds of mil- 
lions share together of the principles 
of freedom and justice . . . 


This is quoted from Winston Churchill's 
address at the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology in 1949. He added that the 
development of the scientific method: 
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. was unhappily not accompanied 
by any noticeable advance in the stat- 
ure of man, either in his mental facili- 
ties or his moral character. His brain 
got no better but it buzzed more. The 
scale of events around him assumed 
gigantic proportions while he remained 
about the same size. 


Indeed, we engineers highly regard a 
number of leaders and thinkers who have 
misgivings about the pretentions of the 
quantitative scientific method in matters of 
morality. For example, Edmund Sinnot 
wrote: 


To many it (application of science) 
seems the only road which is safe to 
follow. But there is a wide terrain 
into which this newest highway of the 
mind can never penetrate, a country 
where are found the rich facts of ex- 
perience—subjective, primary, imme- 
diate; our emotions, desires, purposes, 
values, feelings of beauty and ugliness, 
of right and wrong, of love and hate.° 


And Arthur Compton stated: 


Yet it is a narrow view to say that we 
should live only by that which can be 
subjected to scientific tests.® 


Irving Langmuir wrote: 


... similar difficulties are found in all 
social problems, for their complexity is 
almost infinite compared to. that of 
typical physical phenomena, and the 
ability to choose desirable experimen- 
tal conditions and to repeat the experi- 
ment as often as desired is wholly ab- 
sent.” 


The Society on Education After the War 
of the Society for the Promotion of En- 
gineering Education (now the American 
Society for Engineering Education) added: 


The natural detachment so desirable in 
science will not suffice . . . where con- 


"Mechanical Engineering, LXX (February, 


1948), 115. 

*“Why I believe in Immortality,” This Week, 
(April 12, 1936), 12. 

Science as a Guide in Life,” General Electric 
Review (Reprint), XXXVII (July, 1934), 6. 
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cepts of value and motivation of social 

conduct are involved.® 

The Committee on Academic Tenure, 
Professional Service and Responsibility of 
the Society also stated: 


The physical sciences have been ex- 

ceedingly fruitful in engineering tech- 

nology; so far they have been equally 

sterile in the technology of human con- 

duct.® 

No Conflict 

I trust it will not be presumptuous of 
me to suggest that there need be no real 
conflict between academic freedom and the 
authority of religious teaching. I believe 
that God brought the universe into being. 
I believe that the same God revealed re- 
ligious truths. If a researcher explores a 
segment of the universe, in bacteriology or 
magnetism or anthropology, and reaches 
conclusions which apparently conflict with 
revealed religious doctrine, either the revela- 
tion is not fully understood or the research 
is faulty. God cannot doublecross Himself. 


Professional Colleges and Schools 


Further, can a professional faculty adopt 
the principle of academic freedom without 
certain reservations? I am interested in 
progress, of course, but I demand that the 
teachers of surgery, law and engineering 
bring to bear all the resources in the author- 
ity and the experience of the veterans in 
their respective professions. Experiments 
have their place, but when I entrust my life, 
my health or my property to a professional 
man, I will select one who is indeed, up to 
date, but who does not disdain to sit meekly 
at the feet of the great men in his field. 

Consider the president of a university 
who holds a convocation and addresses fac- 
ulty and students on the subject of academic 
freedom. He tells them that: 


“This institution is, always has been, 
and I trust always will be committed 
to freedom of scholarship, freedom of 
inquiry, freedom of teaching, freedom 
of decision, freedom of publication. 


*Journal of Engineering Education, XXXIV 
(May, 1944), 595. 

*Journal of Engineering Education, XXXVI 
(June, 1946), 610. 
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We accept nothing in the way of schol- 
arly subject matter on the authority of 
a person or persons; there are no cre- 
dentials acceptable in this institution 
other than those of sound scholarship.” 


The following week a professor in me- 
chanical engineering gives to his students a 
problem in the design of a joint in a high 
pressure steam generator. One of the stu- 
dents submits his design. The professor 
looks it over in a preliminary way and has 
misgivings about it. He asks, “Did you 
check this against the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers’ Boiler and Pressure 
Vessel Code?” 

“No, I didn’t.” 

“You didn’t. And why not?” 

"I listened to what the president of the 
university said last week at the convocation. 
The ASME code means nothing to me. The 
I don’t 
know a thing about the men who construct- 
ed the code. I don't know anything about 
their research methods, or if they use any. 
I am accepting nothing on anybody's author- 
ity. 


Society has no authority over me. 


The professor's reaction is instantaneous 
and incisive 
“Look here, 


be original 


young man, we want you to 
and all that, but you can’t design 
things which are going to blow up and kill 
people. If you want credit in this course 
you had better check your work against the 
authorities 

I don’t know much about it, but I strong- 
ly suspect that a student of surgery in a 
medical school will get into similar diffi- 
culty when he insists on his own technique 
for performing a tonsillectomy, if the tech- 
nique is quite out of line with the recog- 
nized authorities in surgery. 

Do not faculties in the professional col- 
leges and schools have to insist upon the 
principle of authority in the teaching of 
practices 

Back 
around 


again to the faculty committee 


the table in their shirt sleeves to 


discuss criteria for the teaching of ethics. 
These engineers clearly must depend upon 
authority for adequately teaching engineer- 
Can they not, then, quite con- 


ing practice. 
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sistently welcome into their faculty the 
teacher of religion who likewise depends 
upon authority? Can they not call upon the 
teacher of religion to make their students 
understand the difference between right and 
wrong? 

Attitude of Engineering Faculties 

Can we not conclude that the engineering 
faculties might properly introduce the teach- 
ing of religion into the colleges? 

It would be futile to inquire what the 
engineering faculties have actually done 
about teaching religion. What are the fac- 
ulties doing about making students under- 
stand ethics, and making them want to be 
ethical? 

During the school year 1954-55, the Com- 
mittee on Ethics of the American Society 
for Engineering Education raised this very 
question. The Committee wrote to the 
deans of the 149 colleges of engineering 
which are institutional members of the So- 
ciety. Eighty-seven of the deans answered. 

The replies have not been carefully ana- 
lyzed. But they indicate that most of the 
deans are deeply concerned about education 
in ethics. With few exceptions they feel 
that they are doing what is necessary to 
show the students the difference between 
right and wrong, and to inspire them to be 
upright and honorable. 

In 37 institutions, \ectures are given 
which include explanation of topics in 
ethics. The lectures are commonly “fresh- 
men orientation,” “senior topics” or some- 
thing of the sort. 

In 21 institutions, the faculty depends 
upon a campus tradition or atmosphere of 
integrity and honor. The “honor system” is 
part of this campus environment in several 
colleges. The president of a foremost West 
coast institution wrote that his honor sys- 
tem not merely applies to examinations, but 
that the system permeates the life of the 
students to such an extent that valuable ar- 
ticles of personal property may safely be 
left anywhere about the campus. 

In 14 institutions, professional orientation 
courses are offered in some or all of the 
degree departments, such as civil or mechan- 
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ical engineering. All of these courses in- 
clude elements of ethics. 


In 6 institutions, courses in ethics or re- 
ligion, or in both, are offered to all engi- 
neering students. In some of these institu- 


tions, general ethics is emphasized; in oth- 
ers, the emphasis is placed upon special or 
professional engineering ethics. 


In 3 institutions, all under Catholic aus- 
pices, courses in religion are required of all 
Catholic students. Although not instruction 
in ethics, it seems to be understood that they 
serve the same purpose. In at least one of 
these institutions, non-Catholic students 
must study moral philosophy. 


In 6 institutions, nothing has been done 
about instruction in ethics. However, even 
in one of these, the faculty is concerned 
about the problem, and the dean has recent- 
ly prepared a thought provoking statement 
on the subject. 


If there is such a thing as reading be- 
tween the lines, many of the deans want no 
religion required of their students. Very 
probably some of these would prevent their 
students from studying elective courses in 
religion. A few of them would even oppose 
the teaching of ethics because they seem to 
suspect that ethics might be a cloak for re- 
ligion, or because instruction in ethics might 
be the entering wedge for the introduction 
of courses in religion later on. This is ap- 
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parently the attitude of a number of deans 
who are themselves religious persons. 


Cooperation 


Religious leaders might gain by an al- 
liance with engineers and engineering edu- 
cators. This is an age of engineering and 
applied science, whether we like it or not. 
Engineering is the most significant fact in 
the physical environment of the people to- 
day. At least most of the people feel that 
the progress of the age is mainly techno- 
logical. All the way from atomic weapons 
to the removal of waste, engineering enters 
into the life of every citizen of the United 
States. Steam and gas power, automobiles, 
telephones and radios, railways and air- 
planes, automatic machines and manufac- 
turing processes, labor saving handling of 
materials, have turned the world upside 
down. Engineering devices have reduced 
the hours of men’s labor per week from 84 
or 60 to 40 and less. Men have time to re- 
lax and think. Some of this time might well 
be given over to religion. Some of it doubt- 
less is. 

If only for their own purposes, religious 
leaders might well capture the influence and 
the prestige of engineering Heretofore, at 
least, religious leaders have stayed aloof 
from engineers. This was to be expected 
because the engineers, as a profession, have 
remained aloof from the clergymen. It may 
be time for both to mend their ways. 
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The Place of Religion 


IN THE TRAINING FOR HOME ECONOMICS 


AT THE COLLEGE LEVEL 


HELEN R. LE BARON 


Dean, Division of Home Economics, lowa State College, Ames, lowa 


I 


ELIGION AND home economics share 

a concern for the well-being of the 
family. Both groups, operating independ- 
ently and seemingly unaware of the interest 
and activity of the other, have developed 
educational programs designed to strengthen 
family living. 

Traditionally, organized religion has con- 
centrated its attention on the spiritual devel- 
opment and salvation of the individual, and 
has so directed its message and its teaching. 
Educators have been interested to note that 
without diminishing that effort, religious 
groups are now devoting an increasing por- 
tion of their program and organizational ac- 
tivity to the family. In so doing, they are 
reflecting their social consciousness, and are 
acting upon their recognition that the moral 
and spiritual health of the family are basic 
to the moral and spiritual health of society. 

Pre-marital and family counseling have 
become an accepted part of the current ap- 
proved service program of many religious 
bodies. Classes or clubs for young married 
couples are a common feature of contempo- 
rary church activities. It is apparent that 
organized religion is earnestly attempting to 
provide a variety of special types of assistance 
to help their members in the founding and 
nurturing of the family unit. 


t 
I 


To religious leaders who think of home 
economics as a program dealing exclusively 
with the material aspects of the home and 
concerned solely with the preparation of 
teachers and dietitians, it may come as a 
surprise to learn that home economics also is 
working in the family program. Excerpts 


3 


- 


/ 


from a statement! of philosophy accepted by 
one college home economics faculty illustrate 
the extent of the concern of home economics 
with the welfare of the family: 


“Home Economics should be a recog- 
nized force in strengthening home and 
family life throughout the country .. . 

“Home Economics properly conceived 
and directed can help families build bul- 
warks against the basic factors which are 
undermining their security ... 

“Mental, moral, emotional, and spiritual 
maturity is the first line of defense against 
each of these disturbing influences .. . 

“Home Economics cannot be expected 
to solve all the problems in each of these 
areas, but because of the impact of each 
on home life, it cannot escape some re- 
sponsibility.” 

Certainly in this identification of the stra- 
tegic position of the individual home as the 
focal point of society and a desire to strength- 
en the moral and spiritual fiber of society 
through the family, religion and home eco- 
nomics can find a mutual interest and a 
common aim. 

The methods used by the two groups in 
reaching toward this objective differ in many 
respects. The college program in home eco- 
nomics approaches it from two directions: 
(1) Education for the student's own family 
living. Between eighty and ninety per cent 
of home economics graduates marry and 
found families. Each year college home 
economics can contribute to strengthen family 
living in an additional eight to nine thou- 


*Unpublished Statement by Home Economics 
Department Heads. Iowa State College, 1951. 
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sand? homes. Over a period of years the 
family members so effected could reach pro- 
portions of real significance to the health of 
our social order. 

(2) Preparation for a home economics 
profession for work with families. A large 
proportion of home economics graduates are 
professionally employed — some for short 
periods, others for many years. An increas- 
ing number of married graduates make a pro- 
fessional contribution during the early years 
of marriage and again after the children are 
grown. Thus, the college home economics 
program indirectly influences many families 
as its graduates work with them through the 
public schools, county extension programs, 
nursery schools, nutrition and welfare pro- 
grams, and the like. 

Individual courses in the various subject 
matter areas that comprise “home economics” 
attempt to apply principles from the natural 
sciences, social sciences, and the arts to prob- 
lems of the home and family. In each sub- 
ject matter, the family is the center of the 
teaching program. In the ‘more objective 
areas, such as textiles, household equipment, 
nutrition, the teaching is related directly to 
the needs of individual families. In those 
phases that are more subjective such as family 
finance, home management, child develop- 
ment, family relations, the teaching includes 
basic principles revealed by research, but, in 
addition, emphasizes decision-making by 
family groups in relation to their own family 
goals. 

Goals for better family living vary mark- 
edly among families. They may be educa- 
tional, vocational, spiritual; they may include 
health, material goods, social status. 

Home economics influences the choice of 
goals only indirectly as students learn to ap- 
preciate the values of nutrition, education, 
democratic relationships among family mem- 
bers and the like. Nor does it attempt to 
evaluate goals selected by families, believing 
that selection and appraisal are both a right 
and responsibility of the individual family 
itself. 

II 


Courses in home economics include basic 


~ ay. S. Dept. of Health, Education and Welfare. 


Office of Education Misc. 2557-Rev. 1954. 
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information and understandings relating to 
all kinds of family goals with the exception 
of those that might be described as spiritual. 
This particular omission is not a denial of 
the importance of goals related to this aspect 
of living, but rather reflects a feeling of in- 
security among faculty members in respect 
to handling it adequately, and a naive assump- 
tion that the resulting breach is being filled 
by the church and its activities. Therefore, 
it is apparent that if basic information and 
understandings that might help students to 
formulate their goals for family spiritual de- 
velopment are to be made available to college 
students, they must come from religion; and, 
in most cases, from organized religious groups 
or religious education programs. 

Home economics’ negotiation of responsi- 
bility for evaluation of family goals does not 
deny the need of families for assistance in 
such appraisal. Certainly the family, as well 
as the individual, requires help in evaluating 
its cluster of goals as an entirety, to under- 
stand wherein each complements the other 
and to know whether they all fit into an 
ethical pattern consistent with the family’s 
basic religious faith. Help with this task 
comes logically from a religious counselor; 
it can be approached only in an academic 
way by a teacher unfamiliar with the tenets 
of the religious group represented. 

It is clear that home economics,. while giv- 
ing lip service to the importance of spiritual 
goals for family living, tends to ignore this 
aspect of family life in its education pro- 
gram. Nor can it be assumed that all the 
students in college home economics programs 
will receive definite instruction on this prob- 
lem from their respective religious groups. 
If this admittedly important aspect of living 
is to be given its place in the study of the 
family, religious leaders and home economics 
instructors must study this need together and 
jointly find some way to incorporate approp- 
riate subject matter into the educational pro- 
gram for family living. 

“Mental, moral, emotional, and spiritual 
maturity” are enumerated above as necessary 
in building bulwarks against disturbing in- 
fluences. At least one group of home econ- 
omists agreed that each of these influence 
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home life, and therefore, that home economics 
has some responsibility for assisting in the 
development of these aspects of maturity. 

In most home economics programs, this 
charge is taken seriously, and a conscientious 
attempt is made to help students grow toward 
mental, moral, and emotional maturity. Class- 
work, extracurricular activities, and faculty- 
student counseling are structured to help the 
individual student with these needs. In 
actual practice, any responsibility for helping 
the student develop spiritual maturity seems 
to be overlooked. There seem to be at least 
two major reasons for this particular failure: 
(1) The majority of the 500 degree-granting 
home economics programs are in publicly 
supported institutions or private colleges with 
feeble or no church ties. In such cases, it has 
seemed safer and easier to divorce religious 
teaching from the subject matter courses and 
professional curricula. (2) Most college 
home economics teachers admit a feeling of 
incompetence in handling subject matter in 
this area. If this is beyond the scope of the 
responsibility of the academic program of 
the college, perhaps the objective of the 
development of spiritual maturity should be 
omitted from the educational program in 
home economics as impracticable and unat- 
tainable. 

It is questionable, however, that spiritual 
maturity can be identified and isolated ac- 
curately enough to be treated effectively 
alone in any instructional program. Maturity 
appears to be a unified quality with a variety 
of facets, of which spirituality is one. If this 
definition is accepted, then this seems to be 
an area calling for the joint efforts of reli- 
gious leaders and home economics educators. 


Ill 


Religion has a place in the college home 
economics program developed to attain two 
for the family and the development of the 
objectives: the formulation of spiritual goals 
for the family and the development of the 
spiritual aspects of maturity of the individual, 
and it can supplement the study of family 
goals by helping students evaluate themselves 
in terms of consistency with religious be- 
liefs. 
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Methods of working together to accom- 
plish these ends are less clear than the need 
for joint effort. 


Courses in religion are still rare on college 
and university campuses. When they do oc- 
cur, they differ from one another as markedly 
as those in any other “general” subject. But 
irrespective of the content of a specific course 
and the quality of the teaching by any indi- 
vidual professor, the most that can be ex- 
pected of systemized instruction in religion 
is increased understanding and appreciation 
of its place in our society. Such an outcome 
is important and it is fundamental to action. 
However, it does not necessarily result in the 
adoption of spiritual values nor the incorpo- 
ration of religion in any aspects of daily liv- 
ing. 


The bringing together of religious educa- 
tors with home economists in the planning 
and teaching of some of the courses pertain- 
ing to the development of maturity and the 
formulation of family goals might be fruit- 
ful. Where joint teaching seems impractical, 
improved articulation of program might re- 
sult if members of the two groups were to 
meet together periodically to explore ways 
that college home economics instruction and 
that given in the separate religious organiza- 
tions might supplement and reinforce each 
other. 


There are educators who sincerely believe 
that spiritual values and goals are more often 


“caught” than taught. According to this 
viewpoint a teacher of any subject who has 
a sincere religious commitment that adds 
meaning to his life and his work reflects those 
values in his daily dealings with students. 
Teachers so inspired have extraordinary in- 
fluence upon young people; frequent contact 
with them may serve better than a more 
formal classroom situation in teaching 
spiritual values. Discussion among religious 
leaders and college home economics instruc- 
tors concerning the significance of this indi- 
rect approach to the problem might help 
faculty members to become more aware of 
their individual responsibility in such in- 
direct teaching. 
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The Place of Religion In the 
Training of a Medical Psychologist 


WOODROW WILBERT MORRIS 


Assistant Dean, College of Medicine, and Associate Professor of Medical Psychology, University Hos- 


pitals, State University of lowa 


| THE IMMEDIATE post World War II 
era, a group of some eighteen graduate 
students of psychology at a midwestern uni- 
versity spent a large part of one summer in 
revising the undergraduate and graduate 
programs in psychology along lines more to 
their liking than those which were extant at 
the time. The first outline of a detailed 
proposal was both impractical and idealistic, 
and at the same time revealing and instruc- 
tive. The proposal would have entailed 
some five or six years of undergraduate 
preparation and another equal period of 
graduate training. This was, of course, quite 
impractical. It was idealistic because it was 
agreed that for a start, everything the group 
thought would be of value for the future 
psychologist should be included. Hence, the 
course of undergraduate study included 
studies in the physical sciences, the biologi- 
cal sciences, literature, philosophy, mathe- 
matics, the social sciences and education, in 
addition to the basic courses in psychology. 
For each such area an excellent rationale 
had been prepared. The substance of all the 
rationale was a desire to have a broadly and 
liberally educated student be the type who 
would go into the graduate study of psychol- 
ogy. Here, then were a group of students 
arguing not for increased specialization in 
their studies, but regretting the lack of 
breadth and depth in their own educational 
backgrounds and wishing this to be cor- 
rected for their future colleagues. 

Along this same line, the writer recently 
asked a graduate student from a western 
university what kinds of courses his advisor 
had suggested as electives in his work to- 
ward an undergraduate major in psychology. 
Among the foremost were courses along the 


lines of Religion in Human Culture, Com- 
parative Religion, The Bible as Literature, 
and similar subjects. Other students, simi- 
larly queried, have indicated no such coun- 
selling but rather a simple piling up of as 
many psychology and cognate courses as 
possible as the best preparation for graduate 
studies. This conflict between a broad edu- 
cational base and more narrow specialization 
is one to be observed in many other profes- 
sional situations. 

It is the writer’s opinion that for all the 
professions, dealing as they do with the lives, 
health, happiness and adjustments of other 
human beings, a liberal education is a neces- 
sity. In it, it would be hoped, the student 
would develop for himself a good philoso- 
phy of life. Dr. Theodore M. Greene has 
the following to say on this point:? 


“If we conceive of a philosophy of life 

. in very general terms, it follows that 
every normal human being, however edu- 
cated or uneducated and however wise or 
foolish, has, of necessity, some working 
philosophy of life, that is, some pattern 
of beliefs, attitudes and habits by which 


he lives. This, at least, would seem to 
be part of what it means to be a human 
being; to be human at all is to be, at least 
to some degree, integrated and purposive. 
We are therefore not confronted with 
the option of having or not having a 
philosophy of life. Our actual alterna- 
tives are a more critical and informed or 
a less critical and uninformed philosophy 
of life; a philosophy of life that is to a 


"Theodore M. Greene, in Preparation for a 
Medical Education in the Liberal Arts College. 
Aura Severinghaus, et al, editors, McGraw-Hill: 
New York, 1953. Appendix 5, 314-332. 
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considerable extent personal and tailor- 
made, or one that we have received at 
second-hand from others; a philosophy of 
life that is realistically oriented to our 
own capacities, our society and our uni- 
verse or, alternatively, one that is unreal- 
istic and utopian; a philosophy of life 
held humbly and courageously in the best 
scientific tradition or one that is clung 
to dogmatically and rigidly; a philosophy 
of life which leads to positive and ven- 
turesome decision and action or one 
which condemns us to fumbling vacilla- 
tion. These are, I submit, our vital op- 
tions. What we are all in search of, then, 

for ourselves and for others, is not 4 

philosophy of life but rather a good phi- 

losophy of life — one that is informed and 
critical, tolerant and assured, in a word, 
mature.” 

Of the several divisions of modern psy- 
chology, medical (or clinical) psychology is 
that branch most concerned with the under- 
standing, diagnosis and treatment of human 
behavior and its aberrations. More frequent- 
ly than not this is a delicate, intimate and 
very personal process. It is one which re- 
quires tact, maturity, understanding sym- 
pathy, warmth toward others and above all 
insight into one’s own personality and char- 
acter as well as those of the patient. In 
this, the medical psychologist is in a pro- 
fessional position like that of the physician. 
Each professional group needs members who 
are broadly trained and aware of the cul- 
tures and the cultural backgrounds of the 
people with whom they are dealing. 

A large part of almost every culture his- 
torically and currently is contributed by re- 
ligious institutions and practices both on 
organized and unorganized bases. There is 
hardly a period in the history of man in 
which this has not been the case. The cul- 
tural scene, viewed dynamically is constantly 
changing and developing in which process 
the religious individual and the religious in- 
stitution make undoubtedly significant con- 
tributions to these changes and this devel- 
opment. 

The psychologist, then, is concerned with 
man and his institutions as seen within the 
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context of his culture. To be intelligently 
concerned and adequately equipped to un- 
derstand and handle the problems which 
arise within the context, the professional 
man, in this case the medical psychologist, 
should be broadly trained in the humanities 
and social sciences, both of these areas con- 
ceived as extensively as possible. Religion 
and religious literature should be included. 
On the other hand, it is the writer’s observa- 
tion that, except in rare instances, and these 
frequently due only to fortuitious circum- 
stances, the typical psychologist is not so 
trained. Nor is there any apparent effort 
to see that he obtain such a background to 
better equip him for professional training 
and practice. 

There are at least three major phases of 
professional psychological work wherein 
these groundings in religious literature and 
knowledge of religious institutions are of 
significant pertinence. The first of these is 
in the opportunities frequently extended to 
the psychologist to speak to and discuss 
problems of interest with church groups as 
well as other community organizations. A 
second is in the area of psycho-diagnostics 
or personality evaluation, and this is particu- 
larly so in the use of the so-called projective 
methods. A third area is that involving our 
general understanding of personality dynam- 
ics and their relationships to adjustment, es- 
pecially as these pertain to the psychothera- 
peutic process. 

Psychologists typically are oriented in 
terms of the triad of research, service and 
teaching. Under the heading of the latter 
two, the writer would include as one of the 
functions of a professional psychologist, 
service to and teaching of the wide variety 
of community groups and organizations 
which request his time and energies to 
speak on and discuss topics of interest to 
them and falling within the domain of psy- 
chology. It is a source of constant amaze- 
ment to observe the wide variety of sub- 
jects in which people are interested which 
are psychological in nature and still are re- 
lated to another special interest. In each in- 
stance there is an inherent opportunity, if 
not a downright public obligation, to teach 
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and to serve people who “want to know.” 
Thus, the writer has spoken to such diverse 
groups as junior high, high school, college 
and adult Sunday School classes and fellow- 
ship study groups; 7th through 12th grade 
public school classes, Farm Bureau, the 
clergy, and even state institutional laundry- 
men. The church groups and clergy have 
been representative of almost a dozen dif- 
ferent denominations. 

The church related organizations have re- 
quested talks on a wide variety of psycho- 
logical-religious topics. The following is a 
sample of these topics: 


“The psychology of the Christian per- 
sonality.” 

“Faith and mental hygiene.” 

“The psychology of Christian expe- 
rience.” 

“Problems of adjustment in the Chris- 
tian marraige.” 

“The role of the clergy in pre-marital 
counselling.” 


“The power of love in mental health.” 


The writer has enjoyed giving these talks 
and, to say the least, the topics suggested 
by the various church groups have proved 
to be challenging assignments. 

The past two decades has seen a remark- 
able change in the psychological approach 
to the diagnosis and evaluation of personal- 
ity. This change was in the introduction of 
the so-called projective methods of person- 
ality study. Among these the Rorschach 
Ink-Blot Method and the Thematic Apper- 
ception Test have been the most popular. 
The central concept in these newer tech- 
niques is the presentation of a series of 
stimuli to a subject and recording his reac- 
tions and associations to them. The sub- 
ject is permitted to give his own interpreta- 
tions and the situation is such that he is en- 
couraged to do so. In fact he is informed 
that there are no right or wrong answers 
and that the psychologist is interested only 
in how he apperceives the ink-blots or the 
pictures. The nature of these methods is 
clearly presented by Frank:? 


*L. K. Frank, Projective methods for the study 


of Personality. J. Psychol., 1939, 8, 389-413. 
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A projective method. for the study of 
personality involves the presentation of a 
stimulus situation designed or chosen be- 
cause it will mean to the subject not what 
the experimenter has arbitrarily decided it 
should mean, but rather whatever it must 
mean to the personality who gives it, or 
imposes upon it, his private, idiosyncratic 
meaning and organization. 

These techniques, then facilitate the ex- 
pression of ideas, feelings and complexes in 
indirect and frequently symbolic terms. The 
use of symbolism in communication is a 
recognized source of valuable psychologi- 
cal data about the particular personality and 
many of such symbols and symbolic expres- 
sions are religious references. The well- 
trained, broadly educated psychologist will 
be able to make use of such symbolic expres- 
sions and without too much difficulty ferret 
out the psychological meaning as it pertains 
to the particular person who gave it. 


On one occasion, a student brought in a 
Rorschach protocol wishing a consultation 
on his interpretation of the patient's person- 
ality. One of the responses given was to 
an area of one of the ink-blot designs fre- 
quently apperceived as “A man.” This par- 
ticular patient also saw the area as “a man” 
but added: “It looks like he has spots on his 
face. It could be Job.” The student was 
asked what he made of this. He replied that 
he didn’t make anything of it; he assumed 
that “Jobe” (which is how he spelled it) 
was some member of the patient's family or 
someone he knew. As it turned out he 
knew nothing at all about the biblical fig- 
ure Job and of course could not know what 
associations were attached to the story of 
Job. As it turned out, psychologically this 
patient was suffering many guilt feelings 
for what he had come to regard the “sins 
of his early life.” He was quite depressed 
due probably to his excessive ruminations 
about these “sins” and had come to believe, 
as part of his illness, that his troubles were 
a punishment from God for his past errors. 
The clue to this aspect of his illness was 
given in the above ink-blot response. The 
student missed this important feature be- 
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cause of his lack of knowledge about the 
Old Testament character. 

A very similar incident concerned an ink- 
blot response given as follows: “This part 
(of the blot) looks like a statue. From its 
appearance it might be made of salt.” While 
the student let this pass, completely omit- 
ting any attempt at getting the associa- 
tions that might go with this response, the 
writer decided to follow a hunch about the 
“statue of salt.” Calling the patient back, 
he queried her about the response and at- 
tempted to obtain her associations thereto. 
Her first comment was that she had been 
thinking about the response ever since she 
had been given the Rorschach Method and 
it was clear to her that she had in mind the 
punishment meted out to Lot's wife for dis- 
Obedience. As in the patient mentioned 
above, this woman's associations to a bibli- 
cal event were closely associated with her 
personality conflicts. The omission of 
this one facet of her Rorschach record 
would have meant the loss of any knowl- 
edge of this portion of the dynamics of her 
illness. 

Within the writer's own experience he 
has encountered interpretations to the ink- 
blots to numerous Bible characters and 
events; among them “Rock of Ages,” “A 
rosary,” “Mt. Gilead,” “Haman-tashe,” “The 
angel Gabriel,” “Two men—almost alike. 
Cain and Abel I suppose.” Such references 
have almost always proved to be of personal, 
psychological significance in thej personality 
of the patients who gave them. Such items 
as the above only serve to emphasize the 
interpenetration of such cultural elements 
into the psychology of the individual per- 
sonality. Understanding and knowledge 
which includes such elements make the 
work of the psychologist the richer and his 
work with his patient more fruitful and ef- 
fective. 

“Man is not born alone; cannot live alone, 
and does not die alone.” Besides being a 
statement of fact, this old adage frequently 
proves to be a reassuring concept for people 
to contemplate. No doubt this is so because 
of an apparently universal sense of insecur- 
ity and inadequacy toward “going it alone.” 
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Man seems to need others upon whom he 
can depend and in whom he can put his 
trust and faith. More frequently than not, 
too, even this sort of dependence, trust and 
faith is not sufficient and man finds a need 
to lift up his “eyes unto the hills, from 
whence cometh my help.” 


Murray® indicates the extensiveness with 
which religion and religious interests are an 
integrated part of personality. In his “Pro- 
posals for a Theory of Personality” he re- 
peatedly relates such interests to personality 
dynamics. Space will not permit a detailed 
presentation of this, but a summary exposi- 
tion will permit the reader to expand on 
Murray's concepts easily. For example, 
under the heading of basic human needs, 
he lists “ritual, religious or semi-religious 
practices that are expressions of some relat- 
edness to higher powers.” Again, in con- 
nection with the specific need for deference, 
which is defined as a need to admire and 
support others, to praise, emulate and to 
conform, he notes that important within 
this need structure is “Religion: the worship 
of deities, ceremonials of deference, hymns 
of praise, offering of gratitude, serving God 
and obeying His laws.” 

He also outlines a so-called need of abase- 
ment, that is a need to submit passively, to 
accept blame, criticism, punishment; to be- 
come resigned to fate; to admit weaknesses 
or wrong-doing; to confess or atone, etc. 
Here also are included such factors as reli- 
gious acts, confession of sins, and atone- 
ments. The human need for succor is nat- 
uurally and directly related to supplication 
and prayer. Just as straightforward is the re- 
lationship between the need to nurture and 


such a religious act as worshipping the 
Christ child. 


An element of the superego, which Mur- 
ray describes as a need to avoid blame or 
rejection, is tied in with the concepts of 
Hades, Purgatory and of an avenging deity. 
This latter is closely related to what Murray 
regards as the basic need of people to avoid 
harm, pain, and injury; to escape from 


"Henry A. Murray, Explorations in Personality. 
New York: Oxford University Press, 1938. 
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danger, etc. which is obviously an element 
in the belief in Hell and the Devil. 

The psychotherapeutic process must be 
based upon a solid and thorough foundation 
of understanding of personality dynamics. 
Hence, all of these factors which are ut once 
a part of personality theory and religious 
content must be included in the adequately 
prepared psychologist’s or psychiatrist’s total 
fund of knowledge for him to be a truly 
effective therapist. He must understand the 
religious attitudes and backgrounds of his 
patients. He must know not only what 
their religions are, but more important what 
they do with them; how they use their re- 
ligious feelings and beliefs. 

The confessional has often been likened 
to psycho-therapy and, indeed, there is no 
gainsaying that there may be a cathartic ef- 
fect in confessing. The acceptance of ad- 
monition and advice, however depends on 
an unconscious wish to be cared for and 
disciplined like a child. This occurs in re- 
ligious confession. In fact, the early stages 
of psychoanalysis sometimes resemble con- 
fession, but eventually differ greatly in that 
the real task of treatment begins where con- 
fession ends, in disclosing the unconscious 
sources of the patient’s guilt and suffering. 

One final example of the relationship be- 
tween psychological adjustment and the role 
of religious belief should be mentioned. 
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Hendrick,* in his discussion of infantile 
psycho-sexuality points out that Freud 
showed that all sexual wishes of the adult 
unconscious which give rise to psychoneu- 
roses, as well as to many normal aspects of 
adult life— such as wit, play, superstition, 
dreams and religion — are directly related to 
associated wishes of early childhood, especi- 
ally the first five years of life. What the 
child sought to gratify consciously by mas- 
turbation, phantasy, and secret play, the 
adult neurotic gratifies unconsciously in 
symptom or character trait, and the normal 
adult by dreams, religion, art and wit. 

In light of this, consideration might be 
directed to the fact that a number of pro- 
gressive clergymen have learned the wisdom 
of referring their parishioners with personal 
problems to skilled psychologists or psy- 
chiatrists. On the other hand, some of these 
clergymen have complained that there have 
never been referrals by the latter back to the 
minister, rabbi or priest. This is a most 
interesting suggestion; one to which thought 
might well be given by both groups. In 
fact the possibilities for research in such a 
relationship between church and clinic 
might prove most worthwhile and reward- 


ing. 


‘Ives Hendrick, Facts and Theories of Psycho- 
analysis. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1935. 
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VI 
“Heal the Sick; Cast Out 


The Demons”: 


PAUL J. TILLICH 


Emeritus Professor, Union Theological Seminary; Professor of Theology, Harvard Divinity School 


alt he called the twelve together and 
gave them power and authority over 
all demons and to cure diseases and he sent 
them out to preach the kingdom of God 
and to heal.” (Luke 9: 1-2) 

“After this the Lord appointed 70 others 
and sent them on, ahead of him, two by two, 
into every town and place, where he him- 
self was about to come.” (Luke 10:1) 

“The seventy returned with joy saying, 
‘Lord, even the demons are subject to us in 
your name.’ And he said to them. ‘I saw 
Satan fall like lightning from heaven. Be- 
hold I have given you authority to tread 
upon serpents and scorpions, and over all 
the power of the enemy, and nothing shall 
hurt you. Nevertheless do not rejoice in 
this that the spirits are subject to you; but 
rejoice that your names are written in heav- 
en.” (Luke 10: 17-20) 

“Heal the Sick; Cast Out Demons” 
Matthew 10:8 

Members of the outgoing class, friends! 

The first difficulty you will experience 
when Jesus sends you ahead of him and 
gives you the power of healing, is many 
people will tell you that they do not need 
healing. And if you come to them with 
the claim that you will cast out the demons 
which rule their lives they will laugh at 
you and tell you that you have a demon; 
just as they said to Jesus. 

Therefore, the first task of a minister is 
to make men aware of their predicament. 
Many of those who went out from our sem- 
inary to congregations and communities 
became despaired about this task They gave 
up, either the ministry altogether or a real 
ministry to those who considered themselves 


1Address given at Union Theological Seminary 
to graduating students May 24, 1955. 


healthy. They ceased trying to penetrate 


into their hidden anxieties. They forgot 
more and more that their task is to heal 
those who are sick including those who are 
not aware that they are sick. There is no 
easy way of making them aware of their 
predicament. God, certainly, has his ways 
to do so. He shakes the complacency of 
those who consider themselves to be healthy 
by throwing them into darkness and despair, 
externally or internally. He reveals to them 
what they are, by undercutting the founda- 
tions of their self-assurance. He reveals their 
blindness about themselves. We cannot do 
this, not even with ourselves. But we can 
be open for the moment in which it hap- 
pens. And if it happens we can become 
tools of the power which may heal them. 

There is a longing for salvation in every- 
one, even in those who consider themselves 
to be healthy. Salvation means being made 
whole, it means healing. He who is serious- 
ly longing for salvation is aware of his 
sickness. And he is aware of the demonic 
power which keeps him in bondage. If 
you ask him: “From what do you hope to 
be saved?” he would answer: “From forces 
which are stronger than I am, from powers 
which keep me, body and mind, in captivity 
and which will finally destroy me.” And 
if he thus answers you, you can answer 
him: “So you know what demons are, and 
you want to be liberated from them. You 
realize that you are sick and in bondage.” In 
speaking so to someone who does not ac- 
knowledge that he is sick but who wants to 
be saved, you can help him to an aware- 
ness of his predicament. You have fulfilled 
the first task of the minister, and perhaps 
the hardest of all. God has used you as a 
tool to reveal to men what they are. 
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You are not the only ones who are used 
as tools. Everyone shall become a tool of 
healing for everyone. And often it happens 
that healing power works besides the 
Church and the ministry. The fact that 
Jesus gave the disciples the charge to heal 
and to cast out demons does not constitute 
a monopoly of the minister. Every Chris- 
tian has received this charge. And each of 
us should take this charge seriously in his 
relation to the other. There should be 
priestly responsibility from everyone to ev- 
eryone. The minister has no magic power 
with which to heal. Even his administra- 
tion of liturgy and sacraments does not 
give him such power. But he stands in his 
special vocation for the universal power 
given to the Church to heal and to cast out 
demons. 

Why have these assertions, which are so 
central for the early periods in which the 
gospel was preached, lost their significance 
in our own period? I believe because the 
words “healing” and “casting out demons” 
have been understood as miracle-healing, 


based on magic power and magic self-sug- 


gestions. No doubt that such things oc- 
cur. They happen everywhere in the world 
also in our own days and places. They 
happen and are used in the midst of Chris- 
tianity. The Church was right when it felt 
that this was not the task of the Church 
and its ministers. It is an abuse of the 
name of Christ if it is used as a magic for- 
mula. Nevertheless the words of our texts 
remain valid. They belong to the message 
of the Christ, and they tell us about some- 
thing that belongs to the Christ as the 
Christ, the power of conquering the de- 
monic powers which control our lives, both 
mind and body. And I believe that of all 
the different ways to communicate the mes- 
sage of the Christ this is the way, most ade- 
quate to the people of our time. This they 
understood; for in all countries of the world, 
including our own, there is an awareness of 
powers of evil, as it did not exist for cen- 
turies. If we look at our period as a whole, 
we must realize that only special groups fall 
under the judgment of the ironic words of 
Jesus: “Those who are well have no need 
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of a physician but those who are sick.” 
In spite of many who resist this insight we 
know that we are sick, that we are not 
whole. The central message to our contem- 
poraries, including ourselves, the message, 
waited for by many within and outside our 
congregations is the good news of the heal- 
ing power which is in the world and whose 
perfect expression is the Christ. 

The task of healing demands of you in- 
sight into the nature of life and of the hu- 
man situation. People ask often, with a 
despaired passion, why the divine order of 
things includes sickness, if sickness shall be 
healed also by divine order? This natural 
question which is for many the stumbling 
block for their faith points to the riddle of 
evil in the world of God. You will have to 
deal with this question more often than 
with any other question. And you must not 
avoid the question by retiring behind the 
term mystery. Of course there is mystery, 
divine mystery, and in contrast to it the 
mystery of evil. But it belongs to the in- 
sights demanded of you that you put the 
mystery on the right place and then explain 
what can and must be explained. Evil in 
the divine order is not only mystery, it is 
also revelation. It reveals the greatness and 
the danger of life. He who can become 
sick is greater than he who cannot, than 
that which is bound to remain what it is, 
unable to be split in itself and therefore 
unable to be sick. He alone who is free is 
able to surrender to the demonic forces 
which turn his freedom into bondage. The 
gift of freedom implies the danger of servi- 
tude, and the abundance of life implies the 
danger of sickness. Man’s life is abundant 
life, of infinite complexity, of inexhaustible 
possibilities, even in the vitally poorest hu- 
man beings. Man's life is most open to 
disease. For in man’s life more divergent 
trends than in any other being must con- 
tinucusly be kept in unity. Health is not 
the lack of divergent trends in our bodily 
or in our mental or in our spiritual life. But 
health is the power of keeping them united, 
and healing is the act of reuniting them 
after their unity has been disrupted. “Heal 
the sick”; that means: Help them to regain 
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their lost unity without depriving them of 
their abundance, without throwing them in- 
to a poverty of life perhaps with their own 
consent. 

For there is a sick desire to escape sick- 
ness by cutting off what can produce sick- 
ness. I have known people who are sick 
only through fear of sickness. Sometimes 
it may be necessary to reduce the sickness 
of life and to establish a poorer life on a 
smaller basis. But this in itself is not health. 
It is the most widespreag mental disease. 
Ir can be transformed into health only if 
what is lost on a lower level is regained on 
a higher level, maybe on the highest level — 
that of our infinite concert — our life with 
God. 

Reduction to poverty of life is not heal- 
ing. But where there is abundance there is 
the danger of conflicts, of disease and 
demonic bondage. Let us look in the light 
of this insight at the most important ex- 
ample, most important certainly for you 
who are sent to heal and to cast out demons; 
namely the Church that sends you. It may 


well be that the disease of many churches, 
denominations and congregations, is that 
they try to escape disease by cutting off 
what can produce disease; what, however, 


also can produce greatness of life. A church 
which has ceased to risk sickness and even 
demonic influences has little power to heal 
and to cast out demons. Every minister who 
is proud of a smoothly running or gradually 
growing church should ask himself whether 
such a church is able to make its members 
aware of their sickness and to give them 
the courage to accept that they are healed. 
He should ask himself why so much crea- 
tivity in all realms of man’s spiritual life 
keeps itself consistently outside the churches. 
In many expressions of our secular culture, 
especially in the present decades, the aware- 
ness of man’s sickness is great. Is it only 
prejudice that these people who express the 
demonic bondage of man powerfully do not 
look at the churches and at you, the minis- 
ters, for healing and for casting out the 
demons? Or is it the lack of healing pow- 
er in churches which are sick through fear 
of sickness? 


When Jesus asks the disciples to heal and 
to cast out demons he does not distinguish 
bodily, mental and spiritual diseases. But 
every page of the gospels shows that he 
means all three of them, and many stories 
show that he sees their unity. We see this 
unity today more clearly than many genera- 
tions before us did. This is a great gift and 
you who have studied in the places you now 
are leaving had much occasion to share in 
this gift. Above all you have learned the 
truth of the good news that laws and com- 
mands do not heal but increase the sickness 
of the sick. You have learned that the name 
of the healing power is grace; be it the grace 
of nature on which every physician, as an- 
cient medicine already knew, is dependent; 
be it the grace in history which sustains 
through traditions and heritage and com- 
mon symbols the life of mankind; be it the 
grace of revelation which conquers the pow- 
er of the demons by the message of forgive- 
ness and of a new reality. And you have 
learned that a disease which seems bodily 
may be mental in its roots, and that a disease 
which seems individual may be social at the 
same time, and that you cannot heal individ- 
uals without liberating them from the social 
demons which have contributed to their 
sickness. But beyond this you have become 
aware of the fact that both bodily and 
mental, individual and social illnesses are 
consequences of the estrangement of man’s 
spirit from the divine Spirit, and that no 
sickness can be healed and no demon can be 
cast out without the reunion of the human 
with the divine Spirit. And for this reason 
you have become ministers of the message 
of healing. You are not supposed to become 
physicians; you are not supposed to become 
psychotherapists; you are not supposed to 
become political reformers. But you are sup- 
posed to pronounce and to represent the 
healing and demon-conquering power im- 
plied in the message of the Christ, the mes- 
sage of forgiveness and of a new reality. 
You must be aware of the other ways of 
healing, you must cooperate with them; but 
you must not substitute them for what you 
stand. 


Can you stand for it? This may be your 
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anxious question in this solemn hour. If 
you ask me, can we heal without being 
healed ourselves? I answer, you can! For 
neither the disciples nor you could ever say 
of themselves: We are healed; so let us heal 
others. He who did say this of himself 
would least be able to heal others; he would 
separate himself from them. Show your 
counselees that their predicament is also 
your predicament. And if you ask me, can 
we cast out demons without being liberated 
from demonic power ourselves? I answer, 
you can. Unless you are aware of the 
demonic possibility in yourselves, you can- 
not recognize the demon in others and can- 
not stand against him by knowing his name 
and thus depriving him of his power. And 
there will be no period in your life, as long 
as it remains creative and has healing power, 
in which the demons will not split your 
souls producing doubts about your faith, 
. about your vocation, about your whole be- 
ing. And if they do not succeed in this, 
they may succeed in producing self-assur- 
ance and pride about your power to heal 
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and to cast out demons. Against this pride 
Jesus says: “Do not rejoice in this that the 
spirits are subject to you; but rejoice that 
your names are written in heaven.” And 
“written in heaven” means written in spite 
of what is written against you in the rec- 
ords of your life. 

Let me close with a word of assurance. 
There is no greater thing on earth than to 
be called to heal and to throw out demons. 
Here in your special vocation, have joy about 
it! And be not depressed by its burden, not 
even by the burden to have to deal with 
those who do not want to be healed. Re- 
joice in your vocation. In spite of your own 
sickness, in spite of the demons working 
within you and your churches, you have a 
glimpse of what can heal ultimately, of Him 
in whom God has made manifest his power 
over diseases and demons, of him who repre- 
sents the healing power which is in the 
world and sustains the world and lifts it up 
to God. Rejoice that you are his messen- 
gers. Take with you this joy when you 
leave this place. 
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THE ROLES OF THE RURAL PARISH MINISTER, 
THE PROTESTANT SEMINARIES, 
AND THE SCIENCES OF SOCIAL BEHAVIOR 


SAMUEL W. BLIZZARD’ 


Rural Sociologist, Pennsylvania State University, University Park, Pennsylvania 


I 

ECENT DEVELOPMENTS in American 
culture highlight the increasing com- 
plexity of community life in the United 
States. The whole fabric and social structure 
of our society is being rewoven, and new 
patterns of life are being established. The 
rapid shift that has been made from the life 
of the village and the countryside to the 
urbanized mass society is an increasingly im- 
portant social fact for the Protestant Church 
and its clergy. Since the culture and com- 
munity life have changed, the social situation 
in which the Protestant minister serves has 
also changed. Clergymen being trained in 
Protestant seminaries in the current decade 
walk out to face a different world than did 
those of a previous generation. Therefore, 
the parish minister must re-examine the way 
he functions, the roles he plays, and the 
methods he uses to make the theology of the 
church meaningful in terms of the prob- 
lems and aspirations of the people he serves. 
Many rural clergymen have adjusted their 
ways of ministering so that the Gospel is 
meaningful in mid-century American rural 
life. Other ministers go right on doing what 
rural clergymen have always done, what they 
used to do before agriculture became a com- 
mercial endeavor rather than a subsistence 
enterprise. Some rural ministers conceive 
their work in the same way now that their 


‘Visiting Professor of Social Science, Union 
Theological Seminary, New York; Director of So- 
cial Science in Theological Education Project, 
Union Theological Seminary, New York. The 
author accepts full responsibility for those aspects 
of the research reported in this article. Grateful 
acknowledgement is made for assistance rendered 
by Harriet B. Blizzard, the Rev. George A. Lee, the 
Rev. Paul Leyde, the Rev. B. B. Maurer, and Anna 
T. Wink. 


predecessors in the profession did before hy- 
brid vigor in crops and animals and mechani- 
zation became an accepted part of farraing. 
There are rural ministers whose parish prac- 
tice is no different than it was before the 
days of telephones, radios and television, or 
automobiles, trucks, and airplanes. To be a 
practitioner of religion in present day rural 
America is to respond to a more complex and 
complicated culture than the rural life of half 
a century or more ago. 

II 


American rural culture, as it changes, is 
depending more and more on professional 
leadership for community service and 
agencies. Since the turn of the century a 
new group of professionals has become im- 
portant in the rural community. Half a 
century ago farmers got advice about crops 
and livestock from their neighbors. As 
disease problems threatened the farm enter- 
prise and as management and marketing be- 
came more important in the agricultural 
economy, the county agent has increasingly 
become an important source of information 
and an advisor on farm problems and produc- 
tion methods. The home demonstration 
worker helps with food, nutrition and cloth- 
ing problems now, whereas advice was for- 
merly available mostly from relatives and 
neighbors or the local seamstress. The ex- 
tension specialist from the agricultural col- 
lege supplements the work of the local county 
professionals. Field men now play an im- 
portant role in the way that cooperatives 
serve rural people. Paid employees who are 
highly trained in agriculture represent the 
interests of farmers through lobbying for 
legislation and witnessing at market hearings. 
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Conservationists, foresters, and other new 
professional leaders in American rural life 
could be cited. 

The roles of traditional professional lead- 
ers have also been redefined in response to 
the new rural society. The medical doctor of 
horse and buggy days was more of a general 
practitioner than current medical knowledge 
or patient expectation permits. Lawyers in 
county seat towns now tend to specialize and 
refer clients to professional colleagues who 
have “dealt with this or that type of case.” 
They tend to play the role of the confidant 
less than their predecessors in the profession 
did two or more generations ago. Both the 
physician and the lawyer are more business- 
like and increasingly their offices have a pro- 
fessional atmosphere. The newer role defini- 
tion of the rural lawyer and doctor conflict 
with older, more traditional definition of 
their role. As a result role ambiguities are 
evident. 


Il 


The increasing complexity of American 
rural culture has also resulted in a change in 


the expectancies that rural people have of the 
minister. In the past in the culture of the 
agrarian areas of America, the roles of the 
clergyman have been generalized rather than 
specific, relatively unstructured, and informal. 
Traditionally, in the rural areas, and particu- 
larly in the predominantly agrarian areas of 
the South, the minister has been known as a 
“preacher.” Among the rural Protestants of 
German ethnic origin, the most prevalent 
word used to refer to ministers is “pastor.” 
These two are generalized names for the 
minister. The term “parsonage” is still 
widely used but the infrequent use of the term 
“parson” may be one indication that the im- 
age that rural parishioners have of the min- 
ister is changing. The rural minister is also a 
counselor, liturgist, organizer, administrator 
or teacher, but these roles tend to be per- 
formed without formal designation. Even 
though he may have carried out his basic 
function by playing these other roles, they 
are not as formalized and have not been 
given legitimate status. 

The typical Protestant clergyman in the 
rural areas is serving more than one congre- 
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gation. The demands of the rural religious 
public and the needs of parishioners in sev- 
eral churches are varied. Where there are 
several churches in a rural parish the defini- 
tion of the minister may differ from com- 
munity to community. One church may be 
dominated by the tradesmen and others by 
farmers or miners. Each will have an image 
of the minister that is different enough to re- 
quire the minister to be sensitive to this 
variation. Even with these differences each 
church in a multiple charge will likely expect 
the minister to be a generalist, rather than to 
play many specialized roles. This will mag- 
nify the ambiguity of the minister's situation 
because his self-image may differ from the 
expected roles he finds in the church, or he 
may be ready to respond to one church more 
than another. 

In urban areas, however, the roles a min- 
ister is expected to play are specialized, are 
more formalized, and are more highly struc- 
tured by supporting institutional means and 
norms. The officers of a city church who 
are lawyers, doctors, educators and business- 
men will have a different conception of the 
minister from that of rural church officers 
who are farmers and people who serve farm- 
ers’ needs. City churches that have only one 
clergyman serving a congregation tend to 
make adjustments so that he may be a spe- 
cialist. Lay professional leaders of religious 
education or seminarians may assist the min- 
ister in fulfilling some roles. 

In other city churches some roles that the 
minister would perform in a less specialized 
rural culrure may be taken over by lay leaders 
and employees of the church. 

Where the staff of a Protestant church con- 
sists of more than one clergyman, each may 
specialize in one of the ministerial roles as 
the expectancies of the parishioners may 
permit. The division of labor among the 
five clergymen who serve one New York 
Protestant church illustrates the specificity of 
the role assignment that is possible in a large 
urban religious organization. One staff 
member is specifically called the preaching 
minister. He has charge of all services of 
worship as well as the “ministry of the Word.” 
Other clergy colleagues on the staff are re- 
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sponsible for administration, pastoral work, 
religious education, and music. This role 
specialization is to be contrasted with the 
rural minister who serves several congrega- 
tions, who is responsible for all the roles a 
clergyman plays, and who in addition does all 
the stenographic and janitorial work. In the 
rural areas specificity of role is likely to 
occur only where there is some type of col- 
legiate ministry, or where a parochial school 
is related to the congregation. The minister, 
regardless of how specialized the expecta- 
tions of the congregation, must still under- 
stand that people expect him to be their reli- 
gious leader. His basic function as a min- 
ister of the Gospel remains even though the 
roles he plays may be highly specialized. 

The acceptance by parishioners of the 
specialized and formally designated clergy 
roles is often a problem for both lay people 
and clergy. It is frequently observed that 
members of a rural congregation have a lin- 
gering image of a clergyman who performs 
many roles, usually with an informality that 
hides the specialized skills involved. The 
young recently ordained assistant minister in 
a church is often frustrated during (or after) 
a pastoral call by the parishioner who asks 
why doesn’t “the minister” call on me. Or 
the seminarian intern in a rural parish may 
discover that he is not a minister in the minds 
of the parishioners even though he is attired 
in full clerics and plays the roles of the clergy- 
man with finesse. Where there is a changing 
role definition the reciprocal acceptance of 
professional roles by both those who are 
serving and those who are being served is 
essential. 

More and more the role definitions of 
ministers in the metropolitan, industrial cul- 
ture has permeated the rural areas. As the 
rural areas are influenced by urbanization 
forces, there is a tendency for other roles to 
be formalized. This is particularly apparent 
in the larger parish plan. The acceptance 
of a diversified ministry depends to a large 
degree on the willingness of parishioners to 
accept the specialized roles played by several 
ministers. For example, a minister whose 
specialization is in religious education or 
youth organization may join another minister 
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who docs the preaching. Ambiguity regard- 
ing the rural minister arises as role formality 
and specificity becomes a functional part of 
rural church programing. Rural churches 
being served by one minister may expect 
him to play many roles which are increasingly 
being formalized. He cannot be a specialist 
in one role unless he shirks his responsibility 
to play other roles. The minister whose self- 
image is that of the “preacher” is, neverthe- 
less, in addition to being a communicator of 
Christian truth, also a liturgist, a counselor 
of troubled souls, an organizor of religious 
forces and programs in the community, an 
educator of children, and a promoter for 
parish finances. Increasingly parish min- 
isters are being expected to perform multiple 
roles rather than one role. 

The crux of the change brought about by 
the complexity of American society and the 
urbanization of rural life is the emphasis on 
multiple role expectancies. This is making 
it necessary for the minister to carefully assess 
the time devoted to each role. Where the 
minister is expected to formally play many 
roles, he may not be able to devote as much 
time to sermon preparation as has been 
customary. This is not to say that it is less 
important for a minister to be a communi- 
cator of the “Good News.” It does mean that 
he may need to find more efficient means of 
preparing to play the preacher role. As Prot- 
estant ministers seek to fulfill the many facets 
of the role expectancy, the “face” of the par- 
ish ministry as a profession may be changed. 


IV 


' The role expectancies that parishioners 
have of the rural minister show only one 
side of the picture. The other side is the 
self-image that the minister has. He also 
holds a definition of the roles he expects to 
play. The research being reported was de- 
signed for a clearer understanding of the 
minister's self-picture. 

The instrument used to secure the self- 


*See Samuel W. Blizzard, “Changing Roles of 


the Protestant Parish Minister,’ CCAR Journal 
(Central Conference of American Rabbis), June, 
1955. This earlier brief article discusses the gen- 
eral problem of clergy role ambiguity. The present 
report spells out the same problem for rural min- 
isters. 
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image information consisted of thirteen 
legal-sized pages of questions. Most of the 
questions were of the open-end permissive 
type. The emphasis was on qualitative docu- 
mentary data. About one-tenth of the ques- 
tions sought to identify sociological data 
about the minister, including denomination, 
size of church, and staff, age, year ordained 
and marital status. The questionnaire was 
developed in a series of non-directive inter- 
views with practicing parish ministers. Sev- 
eral forms of the instrument were pre-tested 
with the help of men in the pastoral ministry. 
After consultations with the Faculty Advisory 
Committee at Union Theological Seminary 
and social science researchers, the final form 
of hte questionnaire was set. 

The rural panel* was selected as representa- 
tive of ministers in the American countryside 
by the Secretaries of the Rural Church in 
Boards of Missions in twenty Protestant de- 
nominations cooperating with the National 
Council of Churches. There were 516 min- 
isters nominated for cooperation in this 
panel. Two-thirds (or 344) furnished in- 
formation on how they saw themselves, how 
they functioned as Protestant parish clergy- 
men, and how they evaluated their theological 
education. 

The rural panel was invited to participate 
in the project through a letter from the de- 
nominational secretary who selected each 


°The ministers whose understandings are rfe- 
ported in this article are one of several panels of 
informants in an action research project being con- 
ducted under the auspices of Union Theological 
Seminary, New York, and the Russell Sage Founda- 


tion. Four other seminaries are participating in 
the project: The Protestant Episcopal Seminary, 
Alexandria, Virginia; The Louisville Theological 
Seminary, Louisville, Kentucky; The School of Re- 
ligion (Disciples) , Butler University, Indianapolis, 
Indiana; Garrett Biblical Institute, Evanston, IIli- 
nois. The Department of The Town and Country 
Church and the Department of The Urban Church 
of the National Council of Churches are also co- 
operators. 

‘American Baptist, National Baptist, Church of 
the Brethren, Congregational-Christian, Disciples 
of Christ, Evangelical and Reformed, Evangelical 
United Brethren, Augustana Lutheran, Evangelical 
Lutheran, American Lutheran, United Evangelical 
Lutheran, United Lutheran, Lutheran-Missouri 
Synod, Methodist, Presbyterian U.S.A., Presby- 
terian U.S., United Presbyterian, Cumberland Pres- 
byterian, Reformed Church in America, Protestant 
Episcopal. 
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nominee. The questionnaire was mailed to 
the potential informant from the research 
project office. Accompanying the instru- 
ment was a letter explaining the project, a set 
of instructions, and a stamped self-addressed 
return envelope. Delinquent respondents 
received a reminder letter after two weeks 
from the Executive Director, the late Don 
F. Pielstick, of the National Council of 
Churches, Department of the Town and 
Country Church. Additional follow-up let- 
ters were sent by the project director and 
the respective denominational executive. All 
completed questionnaires were sent directly 
to the project office. A guarantee that all 
information is confidential makes it impossi- 
ble to identfy data furnished by any one 
respondent. 
Vv 


The social characteristics of the rural panel 
informants show that as regards age they 
range from 20 to 74 years. The modal group 
was between 35 and 39 years of age. They 
are family men with 80 per cent having two 
or more children. 

These men represent the whole gamut of 
experience in the rural parish ministry. They 
are ministering to churches in every geo- 
graphic region in the United States. Slightly 
more than half serve two or more rural 
churches. Almost all of these men are the 
only clergymen in the parish. Half of them 
have no lay professional workers (religious 
educators, musicians, etc.) helping them who 
are remuneratively employed. Less than ten 
per cent have one or more full-time lay pro- 
fessional staff members. Eight out of nine 
do their own stenographic work. Most of the 
churches have only part-time maintenance 
and janitorial workers. In other words, nine 
out of ten of these ministers are the only 
paid workers in these churches. The average 
number of church members to which each 
ministers, is slightly less than 200. Two- 
thirds of the parishes have less than 200 in 
the Sunday School. The most typical local 
parish budget is berweer $5,000 and $7,500. 
The typical benevolence (or non-local) 
budget is less than $2,000. 

The ministers represent a variety of educa- 
tional backgrounds. A few (15 per cent) 
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have no college degree and fewer still have 
a Ph.D. In all, 85 per cent have undergrad- 
uate degrees, principally the B.A. About 20 
per cent have college vocational majors in 
education, agriculture, engineering, and the 
like. Incidentally, five per cent have Bache- 
lors of Science in Agriculture. Sixteen per 
cent majored in social science, and seven per 
cent in science, but the largest group (44 per 
cent) majored in the humanities (including 
history ). 

Seven out of nine of these rural men grad- 
uated from a seminary. More than 80 semi- 
maries are represented in the rural panel. 
Seventy-three per cent went to seminaries 
accredited by the American Association of 
Theological Schools. Two-thirds did all 
their B.D. work at one seminary. Three 
quarters of them majored in the traditional 
seminary disciplines (Bible, church history), 
and theology), and one quarter in practical 
theology. They represent a cross section of 
rural ministers who are theologically trained 
in America. 

VI 

The informants in the rural panel were 
asked to list the essential types of work which 
make up their job as a minister. They rated 
these in order of importance. Rural min- 
isters tend to think more frequently than do 
urban ministers that their most important 
functions are personal religious living and 
participation in the total mission of the 
church through evangelism. Among the 
specialized roles, some phase of preaching 
was thought to be most important by nearly 
half (47 per cent) of the clergymen. The 
pastoral role was rated second, but it was 
mentioned only one-third as frequently as 
preaching. The priestly (or liturgical) role 
was mentioned about half as often as being 
a pastor. The administrative, organizational 
and teaching roles were rated as most im- 
portant very infrequently. Taking a total 
look at the six major role images in terms of 
importance, as seen by the minister, the or- 
ganizational and administrative roles were 
thought to be least important. The preach- 
ing and pastoral roles were thought to be most 
important. The priestly and teaching roles 
were in the middle ranges. 
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There is considerable ambiguity regarding 
the way in which the various roles are to be 
played. For example, a sizeable group rated 
the pastoral office as both most important 
and least important. Back of this ambiva- 
lence is a conflict between those who visual- 
ize themselves as counselors and those who 
think of this office principally as calling on 
parishioners. Calling, when rated low, is con- 
ceived as rather routine socializing, whereas 
the counseling approach involves the cure of 
souls and a therapeutic concern for parish- 
ioners. There is evidence that the counseling 
view is of increasing importance and is an 
evolving role image. 

Parish minister informants were also asked 
about their sense of being effective and their 
feeling of enjoyment in performing the six 
roles. The effective-enjoyment evaluation 
pattern was related to the sense of impor- 
tance attached to the roles. The preaching 
and pastoral roles rated as most important 
were also thought to be most effectively done 
and most enjoyed. However, the priestly and 
administrative roles were seen as least en- 
joyable and as being least effectively carried 
out. Teaching and organization work were 
in between the others in effectiveness and 
enjoyment. 

The parish minister who is faced with a 
multiplicity of formal roles which he is ex- 
pected to play may, as some do, follow the 
policy of catch-as-catch-can, or he may 
schedule time for each demand for his ser- 
vices. Regardless of how he rations his 
time, it is a bothersome and bewildering 
situation to be constantly switching from one 
role to another. Confusion may easily arise. 
This feeling is the theme of a minister from 
a small Ohio town who wrote as follows: 
“ ... I feel that there are a good many min- 
isters who feel rather lost. I’m among them. 
We simply cannot see where we are going 
in the church. Our churches are successful. 
We gain more members, we have more at 
church, we have bigger budgets, we have 
more activities, we have better Sunday-school 
materials, and so on. But we can’t see that 
we are making much of a difference in our 
communities or in the lives of the individual 
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members of our communities. This disturbs 


me. 
Vil 


These role ambiguities have implications 
for theological educators as well as parish 
ministers. It is obvious in the formalization 
of roles that ministers are changing the ways 
in which they function in response to the 
demands being made upon them by the 
American community. This is expected of 
those who are to be practitioners of religion. 
On the other hand, the minister, through 
religious scholarship, has a heritage of theo- 
logical understandings and traditions. He 
has a “message” for the times. Will the 
scholars of religion understand and appreci- 
ate that under the pressure of time the preach- 
ing role is being re-appraised and that other 
roles are receiving a new or increased em- 
phasis. Regardless of the theological orien- 
tation that is held, the realities of these am- 
biguities must be faced to see what the Prot- 
estant seminary can give the prospective 
minister. To the extent that Protestant 
seminaries are prepared to help the minister 
face them realistically, self-understanding on 
the part of clergymen will be achieved and 
role expectancies on the part of parishioners 
will be fulfilled. 


An examination of the implications of this 
research for the seminary begins with the 
pre-theological studies in an undergraduate 
college. These studies are the academic 
foundation on which seminary training is 
built. Traditionally the humanities have 
received priority. Nineteen out of twenty 
rural ministers agree that languages, litera- 
ture, philosophy and history are valuable in 
preparation for the parish ministry. A like 
number would speak of the value of the pre- 
theological preparation in the social sciences. 
The sciences (chemistry, biology, and mathe- 
matics) are felt to be less valuable than the 
humanities and the social sciences since only 
three out of four ministers rated these studies 
as valuable in their ministry. In short, prac- 
ticing rural ministers strongly affirm the 
value of the humanities and the social sci- 
ences as preparation for parish work. It is 
significant that the social sciences as prepara- 
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tion for parish work are equated by practicing 
ministers with the humanities. 

The 344 rural ministers were asked to 
rate these pre-theological studies as to the 
adequacy of the training. They reported that 
their training in the humanities was most 
adequate and their social science training 
was least adequate. More than half felt 
that the background training in the social 
sciences which they received in college was 
insufficient. The value that they attach to 
social science as a part of pre-theological 
studies would seem to indicate the need for 
more adequate offerings and requirements in 
sociology, psychology and anthropology. 

It is sometimes advocated that ministers 
who anticipate work with special groups 
should be trained for a better understanding 
through undergraduate study in a college of 
agriculture, education, or engineering. The 
evaluation that the rural ministers give of 
this proposal is not decisive. Parish minis- 
ter informants whose undergraduate training 
was in a college of agriculture, engineering, 
business or education were asked if they 
would recommend that other pre-ministerial 
students select “this type of college.” Slightly 
more than half of those whose training was in 
a specific vocational college would recom- 
mend it to others for its value in prepara- 
tion for the ministry. Many felt the value of 
an agricultural, business, or other vocational 
major had been overrated. 

How do these rural ministers evaluate their 
seminary training? Since the minister is 
oriented as a person who is a believer, scholar, 
and practitioner, a convenient and mean- 
ingful way to report their evaluation of their 
seminary training is to focus in turn on each 
of these orientations. 

Some ministers felt that the seminary 
could have prepared them to be a better 
minister through a more constructive and 
purposive program centered in the student's 
person. There is a concern for the seminary 
student’s spiritual life and his evangelical 
zeal. For example, every eighth minister 


felt the devotional life of the seminary com- 
munity was less helpful than it should be. 
Closely related to this need is that of more 
training in evangelism. Every eighth min- 
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ister was concerned about his seminary train- 
ing in relation to his sense of mission, and 
his ability to bring others to Christ. 

There is also a concern that students be 
given counsel] in the emotional resilience that 
the ministry will require of them. Seven 
per cent of the ministers felt that seminaries 
should give greater emphasis to aiding the 
student in the development of maturity in 
his emotional life. An Illinois clergyman 
who is ministering in the rural area feels 
strongly that “if a minister knows himself and 
how to apply the Gospel to his own life, then 
he will be an effective pastor . .. More help 
(should be given) to the minister as an in- 
dividual!” Or to use the words of a Wyom- 
ing informant, seminaries should “help (stu- 
dents) to understand themselves and others 
so they may counsel rather than direct, be- 
come a guide, not a judge or commander.” 
One man, a graduate of a mid-western sem- 
inary, suggested that “a thorough personal 
analysis would greatly enhance the pastor's 
work.” 

Rural minisver practitioners stress the func- 
tion of clergymen’s personality and of his 
understanding of people in making the Gos- 
pel effective in the parish. “Ministers suc- 
ceed or fail as local ministers,” according to 
one minister whose church is typical of those 
served by men in the rural panel, “not on 
their ability to preach, nor on their knowledge 
of history; not on their Biblical understand- 
ing, nor any of the scholarly matters, but on 
their ability to effectively communicate a 
Christian concern for people. This is more 
a matter of personality than a matter of train- 
ing.” To this may be added the opinion re- 
flected in this quotation from a clergyman 
who holds a high doctrine of the church: “He 
roust learn to understand and interpret his 
work in the building of the Kingdom, not 
simply in theological terms but more spe- 
cifically in terms of the . . . adjustment... 
of individuals in the midst of their work-a-day 
lives.” 

Other rural ministers would advise semi- 
nary professors to “teach the student to reach 
people where they are rather than to super- 
impose a plan for the church as they find it. 
Or, “young clergymen need to know that they 
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minister to people, not churches. They must 
have an understanding that the people are to 
be led rather than ordered about.” One in- 
formant advises: “more attention should be 
given to an understanding of man himself 
so that the minister will be more effective in 
evangelism, preaching, and pastoral care.” 
Training of the minister as a scholar in 
religion centers on the content disciplines. 
These rural ministers were asked to evaluate 
their seminary training in the traditional disci- 
plines (Bible and biblical literature, church 
history, and theology) and in the non-tradi- 
tional disciplines (communicative arts — 
speech, writing, etc. — or the sciences of so- 
cial behavior). On the basis of a felt need 
for more or additional training their reactiou: 
to the traditional content studies in the semi- 
nary were analyzed. The need for more church 
history was mentioned least, and their felt 
need for more biblical studies was men- 
tioned by every fourth rural ministerial in- 
formant. Frequently, this need was associ- 


ated with its value in sermon preparation and 
preaching. In this connection, only one per- 
son in six felt the need for more training in 


the communicative arts (speech, writing, 
etc.). 

Of the five content fields the need for addi- 
tional substantive training was mentioned 
from least needed to most needed in the fol- 
lowing order: historical (7 per cent); theo- 
logical (12 per cent); communicative (17 
per cent); biblical (24 per cent); behavioral 
(41 per cent). Among the content areas, the 
greatest felt need was for further training 
in the sciences of social behavior. Two out 
of every five rural ministets thought that their 
mimistry would be more effective if they had 
more sociology, psychology and anthropology 
in the seminary. 

Rural ministers are concerned about relat- 
ing seminary studies to the needs of students 
as prospective practitioners in the parish. 
This is expressed in four ways. First, they are 
concerned about the ability of all seminary 
professors to teach in terms of the parish min- 
ister’s situation. One-third of these rural 
informants felt that there should be a greater 
emphasis on the minister as a practitioner of 
religion. This is related to all areas of con- 
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tent teaching. It is mot a request for more 
courses in “practical theology.” It is related 
to a desire that professors have a more appre- 
ciative understanding of the minister as both 
scholar and practitioner. 

Rural clergymen feel (as one ‘aleamens 
from the wheat area puts it) that “we need 
in today’s minister a combination of scholar, 
thinker and man who is in touch with things 
as they are, who is motivated by an all-con- 
suming love for people because they are God's 
redeemed.” The concern of this minister is 
reinforced by the informant who, having 
been a language major in college, reported, 
“I find myself wondering if the seminary is 
not top heavy with scholarship.” These 
quoted remarks are not intended to depre- 
ciate scholarship but to focus it in relation to 
the practitioner orientation, A minister 
who was a systematic theology major in 
seminary expressed it by saying, “I believe in 
a well trained ministry but a little less demand 
on the requirements for a scholastic degree 
and more on what the (minister) has to face 
as a pastor, and not as a theologian, would be 
better for the church.” It is the integration 
of the scholastic and the practical that is de- 
sired. Looking back one alumnus of a well- 
known seminary writes, “A school as excellent 
as (my alma mater) in intellectual matters 
ought to try extra hard to balance with prac- 
tical courses which are on a par in excellence 
with the background intellectual courses. The 
aim ought to be primarly not to train teachers 
and scholars . . . but the main emphasis should 
be on training pastors.” The concern of 
many seminary alumni may be expressed this 
way: “Seminaries are letting too many ‘neces- 
sary’ items for ministers wait for the candi- 
dates to learn the hard way in the parish if 
they ever do.” A man in the non-confessional 
tradition feels, “it is not enough to pass it 
by saying that any man with the normal 
ability to adjust will succeed in the rural 
church field.” A man in the confessional 
tradition is of the opinion that “book learn- 
ing is essential, but an opportunity to work 
out problems that pastors face, while still in 
seminary, would help to bridge the confusion 
that is often present in the first years of one’s 
ministry.” These men want prospective 
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ministers to be trained in the practitioner 
orientation during their seminary experi- 
ence. 

Rural ministers have an intense desire that 
theological training be oriented to the life 
of the practicitioner in the parish and they 
are critical of the seminaries when they fail 
to provide instruction within the context of 
the local parish, “The common problem 
areas of any parish are not anticipated or dis- 
cussed sufficiently. Work with people, as 
individuals, is pretty much passed, left to 
common sense judgments. Some specific 
help should be provided. Community pat- 
terns and particularly the way community 
patterns change and why; this is a woefully 
neglected field . . . Always remember (the 
seminary professor's) task is to prepare a 
young idealistic but unrealistic man to serve 
his tough, realistic, complacent brethren . . . 
He must be ready to deal with people where 
they are in their situation. He must learn to 
understand and interpret his work in the 
building of the Kingdom of God, not simply 
in theological terms, but more specifically 
in terms of the happiness and adjustment 

. of individuals in the midst of their work- 
a-day lives.... The (seminary) teacher must 
help prepare the minister to deal with the 
many uncompromising, amoral forces of « 
given community and the many antagonistic 
elements and individuals, outside the church. 
He must be taught how to fit his life and 
work into the community picture in a real- 
istic, sympathetic, yet redeeming way.” 

Second, they are concerned that the sciences 
of social behavior be taught by competent 
scholars who can integrate their social sci- 
ence understandings with their theology and 
their ability to function in the every-day- 
world parish. 

“Today's minister,” to quote a Southern in- 
formant, “may well be a good scholar of the 
past but his knowledge of the present and the 
trends of the present is of paramount im- 
portance.” To this may be added the opinion 
of a graduate of a conservative seminary who 
felt that “without an understanding of social 
science the minister could become very con- 
fused in this complex society.” Recognizing 
the complexity of rural society and the varia- 
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bility in rural culture this comment was made 
by a concerned minister (a seminary Bible 
major) who said, “some of our pastors come 
out of (seminary) just about as provincial 
in their thinking as they went in.” 

Speaking on the basis of his experience in a 
large church a rural minister advises: “know 
more about the community, the life lived in 
face-to-face interaction, and see the real na- 
ture of religion in the web of interaction and 
see the need for ethical presentation in those 
terms.” 

To sharply focus attention on the need that 
prospective ministers have for substantive 
and practical training in the sciences of social 
behavior is a matter of problem definition. 
This is the problem of the rural minister; he 
needs to be better prepared to be an effective 
actor in the human situation. The solution 
of the problem through seminary teaching is 
a task that is less easily accomplished. The 
application of social science knowledge to 
the ideological orientation and the practical 
situation in the parish requires imagination 
and ingenuity. To teach sociology or psy- 
chology in a liberal arts college is a much 
different assignment than teaching these sub- 
jects in a theological seminary. For the 
liberal arts student to know the types of dis- 
turbed persons is one thing, but for the min- 
ister to function in relation to a Sunday 
School teacher who has emotional problems 
is another matter. Explaining the table of 
organization in a bureaucracy to a college 
senior is one teaching problem, but explain- 
ing it to a minister when it involves board 
secretaries, benevolence budget quotas, and 
missionary promotion in the local church is 
a different teaching problem. The college 
student is not an actor in the bureaucratic 
organization. The minister is! His ef- 
fectiveness as a clergyman is involved. What 
denominational board secretaries think of 
his cooperation colors the situation. It is not 
an abstract academic matter. The benevo- 
lence giving of a local church becomes a mat- 
ter of record. Decisions regarding a future 
call to another parish may be influenced by 
whether or not the minister and his church 
met or did not meet a benevolence quota. 
These are dynamic questions involving real 
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people and real situations. 

Third, the training needs that are related 
to specific areas of practice in the parish vary 
with the role that is being played. The 
preacher, teacher, and liturgist roles have 
traditionally been more clearly defined and 
formalized. The roles of administrator, or- 
ganizer and counselor are increasingly being 
more clearly defined and formalized. Among 
the practitioner roles, seminary teaching de- 
signed to prepare parish ministers to fulfill 
the role of counselor (and/or caller) is most 
frequently felt to be inadequate. Every par- 
ish minister expressed a need for more ade- 
quate training in counseling and parish call- 
ing (particularly on the sick, and disturbed, 
and those anticipating marriage). Almost 
as many (42 per cent) felt that the seminary 
had not trained them adequately as adminis- 
trators and/or organizers. Inadequate train- 
ing in the traditional roles was mentioned 
much less frequently: teacher (20 per cent); 
preacher (16 per cent). and liturgist (14 
per cent). By comparison, a felt need for 
more training in the non-traditional roles 
(counselor and/or caller, administrator, or- 
ganizer) was mentioned two to three times 
more often than in the case of the traditional 
roles of preacher, teacher, and liturgist. 

H. H. Farmer, in his Lyman Beether Lec- 
tures, dramatized that the minister lives in 
two worlds—the world of ideas and “the 
world of people.” It is evident that the areas 
of inadequacy in the training are in the world 
of people rather than in the world of ideas. 
More particularly the inadequacies are most 
evident when the minister is fulfilling a role 
in a group situation rather than in an au- 
dience situation. The preacher and liturgist 
roles are largely played before a congregation. 
The minister is related to the congregation in 
this situation as an actor is to an audience. In 
a more limited way this is also true when the 
rural minister is teaching an adult Bible class 
or some other specific playing of the teacher 
role. The role expectancies that focus on the 
minister as pastor, administrator and organi- 
zer, however, require him to interact as a 
group member. The counselor (minister) 
and counselee (parishioner) are an interact- 
ing group. The parish administrator spends 
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much time interacting with committees or 
with staff members. The organizer is con- 
stantly in intragroup or intergroup situations 
where decisions are molded and persons come 
into conflict as values clash and goals are 
achieved. 

The crucial need for training in the world 
of people may be illustrated by how trouble- 
some the administrative role is for many 
ministers. In the administration of a local 
parish there are problems the solution of 
which requires something more than a thor- 
ough knowledge of church polity, helpful as 
this is. More than one clergyman has 
stumbled on “the silent six” —the power 
group in the church. As one of the north- 
eastern rural ministers reports: “There are 
places where the pastor is taken unawares by 
a church council gang.” Insights that the be- 


havioral sciences have given us about power 


groups may not solve the problem in a local 
church, but knowledge about the functioning 
of these structures will help him understand 
and adjust to the “silent six.” 

Fourth, the place of supervised experience 
in developing the practitioner’s point of view 
was also stressed. To be specific, one-third 
of those whose opinions we are reporting felt 
that seminary students should have more 
supervised field work and experience in 
church work outside of the seminary. In- 
cluded in this group are those who favor a 
summer internship (with adequate super- 
vision and interpretation) in industry and 
agriculture or clinical training in a hospital. 
Some felt that need for developing the practi- 
tioner’s orientation could best be done 
through an intern year in addition to an intern 
summer. 

VIII 


The rural minister has been portrayed as 
a spiritually committed, theologically oriented 
practitioner of religion. Does a response on 
his part to the changed rural life in America 
mean that he may need to have a newer under- 
standing of and appreciation for his theology? 
A thoughtful answer would require that it be 
recognized that the farmer’s understanding of 
science has changed and that science has 
changed the way he farms. Certainly the 
apologetic for Christianity will differ today 
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from that which was adequate before science 
became so integral a part of the agricultural 
way of life. It will also be recognized that 
producing for surplus and selling on a nation- 
wide (or world-wide) market for cash (or 
credit) raises different ethical issues than 
were raised when farmers raised crops largely 
for their own consumption. Face to face bar- 
tering with the local general store keeper is 
a different process from contracting with a 
chain of canning factories or selling for ex- 
port through an agent one has never met. The 
rural minister will wish to examine the rele- 
vance of his theology and the ethical implica- 
tions of it with care if he visualizes it as 
speaking to the spiritual needs of a mid- 
twentieth century rural America with perti- 
nence and power. 

The minister who has a parish in rural 
America in this decade must have a sophisti- 
cated knowledge of theology. He will be 
expected to know the Bible with an intimacy 
that includes an acquaintance with the most 
obscure biblical personage. He will be ex- 
pected to know church history so that he can 
explain why Lutherans are Lutheran, or 
Methodists are Methodists. He will also be 
expected to know what mechanization is 
doing to change rural life in America. 

However, these matters of knowledge are 
not ends in themselves. If they are, the min- 
ister may be living in a world of theological 
or sociological fantasy. Theological and 
sociological knowledge must be related to 
an end — a dynamic parish situation, a com- 
munity of believers. The rural minister is 
a practitioner as well as a scholar of religion. 
The future rural minister should be prepared 
to play the roles of the practitioner and live in 
a world of real people and groups. This is 
not to discount the thoroughness of his schol- 
arly preparation. Rather it is to underline 
the importance of combining the scholar 
and the practitioner for an effective rural 
ministry. The minister will want to be 
prepared to live as an expert in the world 
of people as well as the world of ideas. In 
short, the rural ministry is a profession to be 
practiced, and the practice of it requires a 
lot of faith, a lot of knowledge, and a lot of 
role skills in a wide variety of fields. 











A New Adventure in 


Christian Education 


A. R. MEAD 
Athens College, Athens, Alabama 


ITHIN THE LAST eight years, there 

has occurred a significant develop- 

ment in Christian education in a college, 

old in years, located in the center of the 

Tennessee Valley Authority area of North- 

ern Alabama. The writer will give data on 

the region and its educational needs, and 
then describe the changes made. 

Northern Alabama has a crescent-shaped 
area bounded on the south by the curving 
Tennessee River and on the north by the 
State of Tennessee. Within twelve Ala- 
bama counties of this area there are about 
900,000 people and in the nearby adjoining 
Tennessee counties enough to make the 
total about one million. In the center of 
thie region is located Athens College, with 
a history of 113 years and beginnings dating 
from 1822. From 1843 to 1931, this was a 
girls college; and from 1931 it has been 
coeducational. It remained in operation 
during the Civil War under protection of 
both groups of soldiers. Its student body 
has always been small. It has had several 
presidents who were excellent leaders with 
great vision. For a small college, it has a 
large body of alumni who are very loyal to 
it. The early settlers were largely Scotch 
Presbyterians and other faiths who brought 
religious and educational ideals to the re- 
gion, and have maintained them ever since. 

The college is located near five rapidly 
growing cities with population which will 
total about 250,000; while many smaller 
towns, villages and rural communities dot 
the area. Due to TVA facilities, many new 
industries have come into the area, and these 
demand well educated personnel and also 
have raised the average level of income. The 
agriculture has become modern and tech- 
nological with a sizable remnant of farmers 
who adhere to the old ways. This techno- 


logical change has = parallel cultural lag 
with all the usual clashes and troubles. 
Racial antagonisms, mountain folks with 
very conservative opinions, illicit “moon- 
shine” operations, rather a large amount of 
violence in some sections, labor troubles in 
the cities, all sorts of religious sects with 
ideas varying from considerable crude super- 
stition to the very high level of devoted edu- 
cated aggressive religious groups. 

The educational levels vary greatly. In 
rural areas, the youth still fall far short in 
the fundamental skills in reading, writing, 
computation, and citizenship understandings 
and activities. The average schooling in 
1952 for whites was eight years and for 
Negroes about four years, which means that 
many were not well enough educated as to 
schooling to face the tremendous needs of a 
rapidly changing technological situation. 
The capabilities of the population as shown 
by records and psychological tests are good. 

The economic status of the people is im- 
portant relative to a college program. In 
the 12 counties in the service area, the in- 
come is given per family is used. If this 
is On a par with other areas, then it is a 
favorable condition; if lower, not so favor- 
able. The percentages of families in these 
counties with Jess than $2,000 annual in- 
come varied from 46.6% in one county to 
77.6% in another, with 71.6% as the me- 
dian percentage with less than $2,000. This 
means that 7/10 of the families operate on 
less than this amount; and 3/10 on $2,000 
and more. A few families have consider- 
able wealth and income. The writer judges 
that less than $2,000 per year, is not large 
enough for a family to meet the demands of 
the current situation. To raise the annual 
income of the 7/10 of the families then 
becomes important. Many of them can be 
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absorbed into the rapidly growing industries 
with appropriate higher level of education, 
and achieve a higher income.? 

The needs for a higher level of education 
are: economic; more adequate abilities in 
elementary school subjects; improved citi- 
zenship education; a better understanding 
and practice of religion for many; improved 
social attitudes about many conditions, such 
as race, labor-management relations, emo- 
tional control, more people with basic 
knowledge of the sciences and mathematics. 
In addition, there is a need for more teacher 
education to reach and improve the teachers 
in service. The farmers and rural people 
need more leaders; and both races need a 
raising of the average level of education. 

The public schools for whites are grow- 
ing rapidly and are improving; those of the 
Negroes more slowly.2, Neither are yet ade- 
quate to handle the lag caused by many 
factors. Two other colleges are within a 55 
mile radius of this area, one at Cullman, a 
Catholic College, and one 55 miles west, a 
state teachers college. The number of high 


school graduates going to college is far be- 
low that for other states, yet there are 
enough high school graduates to fill all three 


colleges with students. 
needs. 

Athens Colege had a serious decline dur- 
ing the depression of the 1930’s. About 
1945-6, the trustees called a new president 
and gave him a mandate to rehabilitate the 
institution. He called to his help a survey 
committee which found a corrupt subsidized 
athletic system, a “factory-for-student-help” 
system which was slowly sapping the vital- 
ity from the college, and the assets being 
used for current support. The committee’s 
recommendations resulted in the immediate 
abolition of these two systems -—- subsidized 
athletics and the factory program. The presi- 
dent set up an Advisory Council which has 
functioned ever since. The Methodist Board 
of Education sent a committee to survey the 
situation and they urged radical improve- 
ment or abolition of the college. 


*Computed from data from U. S. Census, Popw- 
lation, Alabama, 1950. 

*The desegregation process has not yet begun in 
this area. 


So much for the 
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The challenge existed. The education 
needs were present, and the population ade- 
quate. The college was in need of radical 
improvement. The burden of the load fell 
upon the president. Due to many factors, 
the faculty morale had not been too good, 
and he had this to contend with, and the 
many tensions did not aid in immediate al- 
leviation. Student morale was none too good 
and in the classes for veterans held at night, 
the situation found by the president was 
quite deplorable. By 1950, a young dean 
and the president and faculty began a re- 
vision of the college program, and that sum- 
mer the faculty held a four-day planning 
workshop, which helped in morale and 
otherwise. 


During the year of 1950, the writer was 
asked to direct the reorganization of the col- 
lege program, and after a visit, and several 
conferences accepted the task on conditions 
that (1) the faculty in a secret ballot ap- 
prove his appointment, and (2) that the 
faculty and president work with him — not 
just accept his dictates — cooperatively in 
the project. Both conditions were met, and 
the writer began work in June, 1951. 

After several weeks of study alone, with 
the faculty, and with resource personnel of 
the area, the writer became convinced that 
there was at Athens College a challenge and 
need for a re-development in Christian col- 
lege education! 


During the years of 1951-1955, the fac- 
ulty held a planning workshop each year, 
had many faculty meetings and committee 
studies and actions. The library was pro- 
vided with a rich body of material which 
was.used. Studies were made of the status 
of students, of the needs of the people of 
the area, of the type of programs in other 
institutions, of the existing literature on 
general education, and by October, 1951, 
the faculty had adopted a general pattern of 
the program and made much progress in 
statements of objectives of the college. In 
addition, several steps in revision were made 
as follows: admission conditions were made 
similar to those of other institutions of the 
area; sub-freshman classes were eliminated; 
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attendance regulations improved; plans 
made for improvement of night classes; 
orientation programs for new students 
adopted; student government rejuvenated; 
and some other minor changes. 

The pattern adopted, the statements of 
general objectives were soon adopted in 
harmony with each other and in keeping 
with the needs, the history of the college 
and the facilities it had for service. With 
a small faculty of 19 persons there were 13 
departments which were organized into four 
Divisions as follows: the Humanities; the 
Social Sciences; Mathematics; and Man and 
His Vocations. In the junior-senor years 
the old major-minor plan was retained for 
occasional use as needed, and the plan of an 
area of concentration made the typical plan. 
In this the student has a core (occasionally 
two) of study to which reinforcing work 
planned with counselor is added from other 
subjects. This required more planning than 
the older major-minor program. The senior 
had his regular work and in addition a pe- 
riod of practical experience in the field, off- 


campus, if he was not already employed, 
and he underwent a final self-evaluation of 
his program with his counselor and a small 
committee. 

In the first two years, the newer general 
courses were made available for students 
and required of those who did not plan to 


specialize in the subject itself. So Com- 
munication Arts with laboratory in reading, 
speaking and writing replaced the old 
weekly composition corrected by the teacher; 
general courses in physical, and biological 
science and mathematics were brought into 
the freshman and sophomore years. Physi- 
cal and health education were mandatory; 
and for all basic Humanities, and the Teach- 
ings of Jesus and the Introduction into the 
Old Testament. 

In the later three years of the project, new 
courses have been added where needed and 
many formerly listed but not given dropped 
from the program. Biological, physical sci- 
ence including chemistry have been strength- 
ened, the preliminary revision of work in 
religion made and a complete revision of 
work in the social studies made with some 
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few new offerings in history but with more 
emphasis on sociology, economics, and po- 
litical science, than formerly. 

The formulation of college and divisional 
objectives was a difficult task but was ac- 
complished and, like other colleges, it has 
been difficult for the faculty to relate these 
statements and college practices. Progress 
has been made in this. In all five lists of 
objectives Christian values are very evident. 
Also the social attitudes, and the improve- 
ment of critical thinking. The entire record 
of this is available in the history of the pro- 
ject. It is too long to give here. 

Improvement was made in work for night 
classes, such as reduction of student load, 
more counseling, better registration, more 
program planning with students, and elim- 
ination of a group of obviously non-college 
students. 

In the vocational field, the college revised 
its work for secretaries and stenographers 
and now has one in which education, place- 
ment, follow-up and continuation education 
are parts. The education for the ministry, 
is provided at the undergraduate level with 
two groups in mind. First those who will 
never go beyond four years of college; and 
next, those who should go to post-graduate 
study and further preparation. This latter 
group is increasing. Much work is done to 
keep scholarship and Christian motivation 
together instead of disillusionment as some- 
times happens with such students. An ad- 
visory program operates to help recruit full- 
time religious workers of all kinds. 

To promote lay leadership in church 
work, the college adopted a program which 
includes an area of concentration consisting 
of religion, philosophy, sociology, etc. 
Planned under guidance of the professor of 
religion and/or Head of Humanities, it fits 
into the general plan for college work and 
still allows a second area of concentration. 
It is planned that this will develop more 
interest in such work and be a contribution 
to better church activity. 

In teacher education, the four-year pat- 
tern has been set up and the college now 
has limited state recognition. In this pro- 
gram considerable is done to help local 
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teachers in service who will not travel far 
to improve their educational level. 

The business education program, formerly 
the dominating part of the curriculum, now 
has a role more appropriate to that of a 
college for education primarily non-profes- 
sional. The number of courses listed has 
been reduced considerably. And the attempt 
to make general education (liberal educa- 
tion) influence business education is evi- 
dent. 

For other careers, the college helps in the 
basic work, and guides into other institu- 
tions with which it has cooperative rela- 
tions. 

While these changes were in progress, 
several others also occurred. Student gov- 
ernment took on a new life and in two years 
did as much good work for the students as 
it had in many previous years. Student ac- 
tivities in recreation, religious activities, 
social life, college support, etc. have im- 
proved. Several of the faculty made notice- 
able improvements in their work—in 
courses offered, in methods of teaching, in 
counseling students; and in their classrooms 
and laboratories. One of the most inter- 
esting was the development of the labora- 
tory in physical science. The improvement 
in the basic freshman work in reading, 
speaking and writing has been outstanding 
in its program and results. 

At the beginning, the faculty adopted the 
idea that some basic abilities were the result 
of joint activity of faculty and not just of 
the teacher of a course for such abilities. 
Among these were: religious attitudes; basic 
abilities in spelling, writing, speaking, etc., 
or those of communication; the improve- 
ment of thinking; and raising the level of 
scholastic quality. This attempt at integra- 
tion was accepted in theory by all. In prac- 
tice it has been slow in development. The 
writer observed evidences of it in such 
courses as sociology, religion, mathematics, 
science, secretarial work and business. 

In some cases, the college has cooperation 
with the industries of the area in such mat- 
ters as part-time work for students, advisory 
work on vocations, loans of staff members 
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for part-time teaching, and building good 
will. 

In the three years of intensive program 
development, 1950-1953-4, the improve- 
ment or morale among faculty members and 
students has been so great that a visiting 
Association Committee stated that these 
conditions were unusual for colleges they 
knew. 

During the period in which the project 
was in operation, the college staff shared in 
many activities that concerned Christian 
characteristics in education. Several of their 
resource personnel were from the Methodist 
Board. of Education, and their help was sig- 
nificant. Representatives of the faculty 
shared actively in the National Council pro- 
ject, “What Is The Christian College?” The 
materials from the several workshops of this 
project were available to the Athens staff 
and used and in addition, the Dean made a 
detailed opinion study among the staff of 
the characteristics of such a college as they 
understood it. These conditions and others 
served to keep the matter constantly in the 
thinking of the staff. 

The concurrent development of plant, 
finances, and other auxiliary features has 
kept pace with the program development. 
The plant rehabilitation need was urgent. It 
has been accomplished by the individual 
efforts of the president seeking gifts of 
money and materials and giving it a persis- 
tent determined direction. New and ex- 
cellent classrooms, offices for faculty, better 
library and laboratory equipment, more 
books in the library, a program of library 
development, an overall development for 
plant and campus, and a new science build- 
ing are some of the fine features. Recently 
a small room has been equipped for a small 
chapel and prayer room. Several rooms have 
beautiful portrait paintings of the early 
leaders of the college, church and valley re- 
gion. Certain rooms have been assigned to 
the Humanities, to communications, arts, 
etc., and that has enabled the faculty to do 
much better work. 


The Advisory Council helped President 
and Trustees to plan an endowment pro- 
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gram which was successfully completed. 
Recently the creation of a Citizens’ Board 
has led to another program for increased 
endowment, current income, and a new sci- 
ence building. In all this the college seeks 
to enlist much more support from its parent 
churches. Through these financial cam- 
paigns, the endowment has been increased, 
and salaries have been raised, a tenure sys- 
tem adopted for faculty, a much improved 
student aid program planned and adopted. 
An auction helped the college to get rid of 
a quantity of old furniture, non-usable 
equipment and lumber. 

The Trustee body has been greatly 
changed in the last six years and now this 
group is much more active in college inter- 
est and support than formerly. 

The Alumni group is now one with an 
active concern for the college. It has helped 
rehabilitate the college parlor (place for re- 
ceptions), two suites for visitors, several 
classrooms, established a quarterly alumni 
publication, established several new alumni 
chapters, built a large list of alumni ad- 
dresses, and located many whose addresses 
were unknown. 

Recently the college has added a person 
for public relations and publicity. The col- 
lege has suffered from the fact that it could 
not, with its past facilities, keep the public 
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informed of its work and services. 

The whole operation of student recruit- 
ment and admission practices has been re- 
vised, and placed on a level with other 
highgrade colleges. Now a new student 
supplies not only his school records, but also 
character references, a medical examination, 
and provides the college with a large 
amount of personal information. The result 
is improved service to the students. The 
orientation of new students has become a 
regular feature and is well operated with 
students and faculty. 

The college, during this period of stress, 
has kept before its staff the fact that it is 
avowedly a Christian institution, and has 
deliberately maintained relations with church 
bodies and individual churches as much as 
has been possible. This development is one 
of the promising features of the renaissance 
of the college. 

Such is the bare outline of a most exciting 
series of events in a small college located in 
a strategic area and in which one basic 
premise is that Christianity is the leaven for 
the college, for the people of the area, and 
that a reasonable and sound educational 
program will incorporate its qualities in ad- 
ministration, student life, faculty life and 
work; and that its basis will be so obvious 
that all will know that it is Christian! 
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I 


aE grp PERMEATES the entire 
life of the individual. The words we 
speak are symbols of concepts. Names are 
symbols for individuals. Even actions, ac- 
cording to Piaget,’ are symbols in the same 
manner as are words and signs. The hand- 
shake is a symbol of friendship. The flag 
and the salute are symbols for the nation as 
are the cross and the star for religion. 

There seems to be an urge toward sym- 
bolism in the human breast. When the 
individual cannot satisfy it through the re- 
ligious media, he will seek to do so by 
means of lodges and secret societies. 


Especially are the religious media replete 
with symbolism. The simplest sects have 
their symbols. Even the bare one-room 
meeting-houses of the Quakers and their 
plain speech and dress became a symbol of 
simplicity, plainness, and unembellished and 
direct approach to God. Included in reli- 
gious symbols would be not only the visual 
ones like painting and statuary, but also ac- 
tions like the rituals, the ceremonials, the 
sacraments, even the religious festivals. In 
a sense, the prayers, especially when they are 
formal, are symbolic. Even the Bible and 
other sacred literature are a sort of sym- 
bolism. 


Although religion is not entirely emo- 
tional, the emotions play a great role in re- 
ligious expression. The symbol, with its 
emotional overtones, is ideal in such a con- 
text. More important is the fact that the 
finite mind can never fully grasp the in- 
nite. Even the degree of understanding which 
the individual may grasp often cannot be 
put into words by him, cannot be articu- 
lated. The symbols are helpful in aiding 


Jean Piaget, The Child’s Conception of the 
World, (New York, Harcourt, Brace and Co., 
1929) p. 155. 


the finite mind to understand the infinite 
and to express the inexpressible. 

Much as many modern religious individu- 
als frown upon formalized prayer and wor- 
ship, a case can be made for them. The 
formal prayers, fruits of the greatest minds 
of the ages, include many concepts of which 
the individual is not always aware in his de- 
votions. Sometimes the one, sometimes an- 
other, strikes him. The prayer is thus some- 
thing bigger than the individual — yet part 
of the individual. If he is attuned religiously, 
he will find his own problems in the ancient 
formalized worship, and realize that they are 
part of the larger, corporate worship, part 
not only of his own generation but also of 
ages past. Nor need spontaneity be lost by 
such formal prayer. To say that a prayer 
loses spontaneity by repetition is to believe 
that the listener to and the player of great 
music can have no new sensations or aes- 
thetic experiences at the tenth presentation 
of a Beethoven symphony. 

The same holds true of religious symbol- 
ism. Not all their rneanings are understood 
every time they are experienced. Each repe- 
tition may reveal new aspects not felt here- 
tofore. They tie the individual up with the 
corporate and the past. And, unless the 
individual is arrested at the “be-bop” stage 
of religious development, the spontaneity 
and sense of newness, renewal if you will, 
need not be squeezed out of them. 


All religions have much symbolism, and 
Judaism is no exception in this regard. Al- 
though for a long time, Judaism had very 
little visual symbolism, except for the archi- 
tecture of the Temple, and, after its destruc- 
tion, of the synagogue, a visual symbolism 
has grown within Judaism through the cen- 
turies of the Diaspora. However, central 
in Judaism has always been the activity-type 
of symbolism; the symbol attached to a rit- 
ual, a ceremonial, or a festival, the symbol 
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which the congregant performs or employs 
in a performance. In fact, wherever he 
moves the Jewish child of the religious 
home will encounter Jewish religious sym- 
bols——and even the one from a non-teli- 
gious home will not be able to escape them 
entirely. 
II 
Religious Symbolism and the Child 


The question then arises, what to do 
about this array of symbols? Shall we teach 
the child the meaning and significance of 
the symbols he meets? When shall we 
teach them? How shall we teach them? 

Although symbolism in daily life is fa- 
miliar to the child even before adolescence 
and although some religious symbolism has 
developed as did the child’s own, we can 
hardly expect the child before twelve years 
old to understand and appreciate the full 
meaning and abstraction behind the sym- 


bols. 


It is problematic whether the child com- 
prehends fully the abstraction behind his 
own symbolism, and it at least is based on 
his own experience. The symbolism of his 
father’s faith, although it may have its origin 
in the experience of men, nevertheless is 
definitely not related to the child’s own ex- 
perience. In general, it is highly difficult 
for a child to understand abstraction. Words, 
and especially physical signs, do not possess 
for him the secondary or tertiary meanings 
adults read in them. Only the primary, lit- 
eral meaning of a word or a sign is under- 
stood. 

Miss Smither in discussing the “literal- 
mindedness” of pre-adolescent children, re- 
marks,” 


Primary children do not understand re- 
ligious ideas that are stated in analogies 
or by using words in a double sense .. . 
Religious symbols are even harder to un- 
derstand. Candles are light, nothing more. 
An intangible trait of character cannot be 
represented meaningfully by some physi- 
cal object. Jesus, the Light of the World, 


*Ethel L. Smither, Primary Children Learn at 
Church (New York, Nashville: Abingdon-Cokes- 
bury Press, 1944) p. 22. . 
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is an idea that primary children cannot 
understand because they do not yet have 
the ability to make an object stand for a 
spiritual reality. 


In another work, she adds, in discussing 
teaching the Bible to primary children.® 


The Bible is . . . difficult for children 
because it deals with mature religious ex- 
perience and theology. . . . Symbolisms 
are constantly used for illustrative pur- 
pose, and children under 10 and 11 years 
of age do not understand symbols... . 
Pictures portraying Bible subjects should 
be simple in detail, accurate, avoid sym- 
bolic elements . . . Symbolic teaching is of 
no value to primary children, even those 
in the third grade being unable to under- 
stand the truth behind the symbol. (Ital- 
ics mine) 


From the observations of Piaget, Miss 
Smither, and other students of child psy- 
chology, it follows that we not only do not 
teach the child the meaning of the symbols 
at an early age, but we confuse his thinking 
if we try to do so. If to the child, lights are 
lights, nothing more, are we not foolish to 
expect him to see in them “Jesus, the Light 
of the World” if he is Christian, or the 
eternal watchfulness of God if he is Jewish. 


To eat bitter herbs at the Passover Seder 
because the Egyptians embittered the lives 
of the Israelites in the days of Moses, is a 
pretty play on words, but may leave the 
Jewish youngster with a confused idea that 
somebody forced his grandparents or parents 
to eat horseradish against their will A 
benevolent providence wisely permits the 
tender Jewish child to fall asleep during 
most of the abstract retorc to his Four Ques- 
tions and a kindly mother to awaken him to 
participate in the more concrete portions of 
the picturesque Pascal ceremony. 


What then? Shall we lock the beautiful 
world of religious symbolism away from the 


child and mark it, “Do not open until ado- 
lescence”? 


*Ethel L. Smither, The Use of the Bible with 
Chiidren (New York, Cincinnati, Chicago: The 
Methodist Book Concern, 1937) pp. 30, 90, 101. 
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Not necessarily. Dr. Greenstone affirms,* 


Since religious dogmas are in the main 
abstract and sometimes abstruse, it is gen- 
erally agreed that the actual teaching of 
religion should commence rather with the 
concrete ceremonies and observances. Be- 
sides, the practice of placing before the 
child the concrete and the specific first 
has the support of sound pedagogic law. 
The main truths of Judaism are being in- 
culcated in the school from the very first 
day the child enters it. Through story 
and fable, through history and prayer, and 
above all, through the imperceptible at- 
mosphere created by the reverent, God- 
fearing and pious teacher, these truths are 
constantly brought home to the child and 
are made part of his very nature. The 
presentation of religious truths in a for- 
mal manner should not be begun until 
the child has reached the higher grades 
and is able to understand, to analyze ideas 
and compare them. It is different with 
the practices of Judaism. They are con- 
crete and specific. They are also more 
familiar through actual observation and 
participation. They should therefore be 
presented first in the religious school. 


Thus, the child in his environment will 
come in contact with religious symbols. Let 
them become part of him as part of the en- 
vironment. If he is a Jewish child, let him 
touch the mezuzah as he leaves the house 
and brush his fingers against his lips. The 
mezuzah may not be a symbol of God's 
watchfulness over a righteous home; it may 
mean to the child merely, “This is a Jewish 
home.” Fair enough. 

The child may see in the Sabbath candles 
merely a sign that a strange, wonderful day 
has come. The six-pointed star, called 
“David's Shield,” will not to a child sym- 
bolize the union of body and soul or any 
other such mystical connotation. It will 
mean simply a Jewish house of worship. 
The “Eternal Light” over the ark will sig- 
nify no more than the place of wonder and 
awe. The Torah will be something to which 
one is lifted in order to kiss and which one 


‘Julius H. Greenstone, The Jewish Religion, 
(Philadelphia: The Jewish Chautauqua Society, 
1929) pp. 2, 3. 
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may hold and hug when one is older, some- 
thing dear and precious. Very well. 

The same rule holds for the festivals and 
the ceremonies. Dr. Greenstone is right in 
saying, “Ceremonies are primarily symbols 
of ideas and emotions. They are the out- 
come of the natural desire of man to give 
concrete expression to his feelings and 
thoughts® True — for the adult. For the 
child, a festival is a time of joy, of excite- 
ment, of wonder, of sharing in the family’s 
and the group’s fellowship. Let it remain 
such to him. 

Let the child at the Rejoicing of the Law 
carry a religious banner, while the men 
march with the scrolls. Let him join in 
their joyous hymns, even if it be off key. 
Let him share. 

Passover is an ideal festival for the Jew- 
ish child. The Seder ceremony is aimed 
expressedly at the child. The much-maligned 
Pharisees, who devised the rite, may not 
have known all that mankind has since 
learned about child-psychology, but they 
often had an intuitive grasp of the child’s 
nature. Let the child feel that here is a 
ritual which revolves entirely about him. 
Let him with a magnified sense of self-im- 
portance recite the Four Questions. Let him 
eat the unleaven wafers, drink the sweet 
wine, feel the tears force their way to his 
eyes from the horseradish, make the sand- 
wich Hillel invented, “steal” the Afikomen, 
and fall asleep and need to be awakened to 
yield it up after having first extracted a 
ransom. The Egyptians are a far-away 
people, maybe five or six blocks away. Here, 
there is joy, fellowship, happiness at being 
alive, warmth, tenderness —and_ bitterness 
only in the herbs. 


If the child lives in a milieu where the 
religious symbols are loved and respected, a 
similar affection and reverence will bloom 
in his heart, even though he does not under- 
stand their abstract meanings. As long as 
he can perform the ritual, having been 
taught so that he might be able to take part, 
as long as he has his share along with the 
rest of the family, he is satisfied. 


5Greenstone, op. cit., p. 10. 
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The parent and the teacher need not go 
out of their way to stir the primary child to 
seek hidden meanings behind the symbols. 
It is enough that they are there and part of 
his familiar environment. Let the child’s 
mind not be clogged with conceptions it 
cannot yet comprehend. 

If of his own accord the child asks, the 
parent or teacher ought not to go into a 
windy theological explanation of the symbol 
with all the ramifications. Where the whole 
truth cannot be understood, part of the truth 
is sufficient. Where even a portion is be- 
yond the child’s ken, it does no harm to in- 
form him that the explanation will be given 
him when he grows older. 

In the writer's exceedingly observant 
home, no attempt was made on the part of 
his parents to explain to him, when he was 
a child, the meanings of the manifold sym- 
bols of home, apparel, and synagogue. He 
was merely inserted in a family matrix 
where the symbols were accepted and re- 
spected parts of the environment. 

The writer recalls that during the sum- 
mer of his eighth or ninth year he decided 
not to wear the arba kanfoth in addition to 
the rest of his clothing. When he put off 
wearing it, the writer’s father noticed the 
omission. Later in the afternoon the father 
called his son into his study. 

“I noticed you no longer wear your arba 
kanfoth,” the parent said. “Why?” 

“Oh, I don’t know. It’s just too hot to 
wear it in the summertime.” 

“T'll tell you what we'll do,” the father 
volunteered. “Wear it for one week and 
think about why you wear it. When you 
make a decision, come and tell me about it. 
What you decide, you may do.” 

Several weeks later, the writer was again 
called into his father’s study. “How come 
you never told me your decision about the 
arba kanfoth?” 


“Oh,” the writer replied, “I decided to 
keep wearing it. There ought to be some- 
thing in our clothes to remind us of God.” 


“That's exactly what I was going to tell 
you.” 
Just so. 


No elaborate, abstract discussion 
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of the symbol. The child is allowed to as- 
similate it in his environmental experience 
and to understand it at his own level of 
comprehension. 

It ought to be added that the social matrix 
may exert a negative as well as positive in- 
fluence upon the symbols. Imagine a child 
forced to strip for gymnasium period and 
his shame at an arba kanfoth which sets him 
off as different from the other children. The 
writer recalls that he was the only member 
of his group who wore a hat on every oc- 
casion outside of the school-house and mo- 
tion picture theatre. Was the symbol worth 
the constant annoyance of having every 
passing bully snatch the hat? Was it worth 
the number of bloody noses given and re- 
ceived in its defense?. 

Before leaving this topic, the writer ought 
to add a comment about the value of books 
in teaching religious symbols. Although sev- 
eral books have been published manifestly 
aimed at explaining such symbols to the 
pre-adolescent child, it follows from our dis- 
cussion that there effectiveness is slight. If 
the major media for instruction in this field 
are the family matrix and the environment 
and if the primary child cannot comprehend 
the meaning behind the symbol, what pur- 
pose can the written page hope to accom- 
plish? If the volume consists of pleasantly 
written material, graded to the child’s level 
of understanding, then it has the same in- 
trinsic worth as any good reading matter 
available to children—but not as a means 
for comprehension of the symbols. How- 
ever, books at the adult level may be of assis- 
tance to the club leader, the teacher, or the 
parent, in that such volumes may give back- 
ground material for activities and celebra- 
tions as well as an appreciation of the sym- 
bol or rite, thus equipping the adult more 
adequately to present the subject to the 
child. 


*Pleasant works of this type are the series on the 
Jewish festivals by Jane Bearman, for kindergarten 
and first grade; Hillel’s Happy Holidays by Mamie 
Gamoran, for first and second grades, and Down 
Holiday Lane by Rose Golub, for third grade and 
older. These books are all published by the 
Union of American Hebrew Congregations in Cin- 
cinnati. 
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| i IS REPORTED that Queen Victoria, 
shortly after her coronation, held a rather 
large dinner party at Buckingham Palace. 
During the meal one of the men present told 
a risque story to the group immediately sur- 
rounding him. Apparently he figured that 
the size of the party would make it possible 
to keep the story within that immediate 
group. Unfortunately for him the conclu- 
sion of his story came at a time when there 
was a lull in the general conversation of the 
whole party with the consequence that the 
guffaws which greeted the conclusion of the 
story came to the attention of the young 
Queen. She immediately ordered the man 
to repeat the story to the whole assembly. 
Abashed though he was, the man had no 
choice but to obey the royal command. At 
the conclusion of the telling, the Queen 
looked down her nose and with the iciest 
hauteur said “We are not amused.” 

In this statement and her demeanor the 
young Queen reflected her upbringing. She 
had been reared in a strict moral atmosphere 
and in seclusion. She had been kept apart 
as much as possible from her dissolute uncle, 
King William IV, and the immoral at- 
mosphere of his court. She had been taught 
to hold in disdain and scorn not only the 
evils of her uncle’s court and times but her 
uncle, his associates and all persons of a like 
kind. 

In that incident Queen Victoria set the 
moral structure of what we know as the Vic- 
torian Era. But she did more than that — 
she laid the foundation of the amoral condi- 
tion of the present which is also the post- 
Victorian Era. 

Queen Victoria came to the throne in the 
year 1837. She died in 1901. The year 
1954 has just closed. For convenience I will 
assume that the Victorian Era came to an 
end with the Queen’s death and that the 
Victorian Era and the post-Victorian Era 


are substantially equal in duration. In other 
words I divide the last one hundred and eight 
een years in two approximately equal periods, 
in the first of which the Victorian morality 
prevailed and in the second of which we have 
seen the destruction of that morality. I pro- 
pose to examine the reasons for that destruc- 
tion. 

My title is “We Create Society.” It is 
obvious that people constitute society since 
society is a group of people united by com- 
mon interest and having some organization. 
The people, of course, create that organiza- 
tion. The people alone create the culture and 
the climate of opinion of their society. They 
do this through the myriad of occasions of 
interpersonal relations in which they are 
involved minute after minute, hour after 
hour and day after day. It is with the man- 
ner of this creativity in these occasions of 
interpersonal relations that I am concerned. 

The mathematician who wants to know 
something about a complex body, imagines 
a small particle of that body and gives the 
symbol dX to that particle. The dX of the 
occasions of interpersonal relations just men- 
tioned is the social situations to which I have 
referred in an earlier paper. A “social situa- 
tion” exists whenever an individual is in 
association with one or more individuals. 

Let me repeat what I have said about these 
social situations. “They are of short dura- 
tion and follow each other in rapid succes- 
sion. One might say they are like the ticks 
of a watch—A cardinal principle applying 
to these social situations is that there is no 
void social situation. Every one is either 
filled with good or filled with evil.”? 

It is my contention that changes in cli- 
mate of opinion. and ultimately of culture 
come about as a result of what happens in 
the myriads of these “social situations.” For 


*Religious Education, Vol. XLIV, No. 5, p. 276. 
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my present purpose I define a “good” social 
situation as one the outcome of which is an 
influence for a “desirable” change in climate 
of opinion and correlatively an “evil” social 
situation as one the outcome of which is an 
influence for an undesirable change of cli- 
mate of opinion. It follows, since there is no 
void social situation that the outcome of 
every social situation is the creation of either 
a desirable or of an undesirable change in 
climate of opinion and a consequential im- 
petus to a desirable or an undesirable change 
of culture. 

Thus there is no one who is free of the 
responsibility as to the changes in climate of 
opinion and culture. I have just left a friend 
with whom I conversed for about ten min- 
utes. What I said and what my friend said 
during those ten minutes had some influence 
— now ineradicable—towards a desirable 
or undesirable change in climate of opinion 
and eventually of the culture of the com- 
munity which constitutes the society to which 
we belong. 

I have said previously that the climate of 
opinion is a contemporary quality of society, 
reflecting the passing phases and aspects of 
society, also that the climate of opinion is in 
fact the seed bed in which changes in the 
culture of a society are born and developed. 

But what is culture? I give two defini- 
tions. 

“Culture is the deposit of knowledge, ex- 
perience and attitudes acquired in the course 
of generations through individual and group 
strivings to achieve salvation or to make the 
most out of life.”* 

“A culture is that complex of attitudes and 
resultant actions in which are embodied and 
revealed the prevailing aspirations and de- 
sires of that congeries of human beings in 
the midst of which one lives.”* 

It should be noted that the word “attitude” 
is central to each of these definitions. It is 
evident therefore that “attitudes” are an essen- 
tial part of the complex we call “culture.” 
We are thus faced with the question “What 

"Leslie Sayre, “Religion and Culture,” Religious 
Education, Vol. XLV, No. 5, p. 260. 


°G. Bell, Crowd Culture, Harper & Brothers. p 
18. 
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is the meaning of the word ‘attitude’”? I 
have heretofore shown that that word has the 
two following meanings: 


(1) 
(2) 


The tendency of an individual to 
a given stimulus in a given manner; 
The outward and visible signs 
whether expressed by act or word 
or both of the inner and intangible 
self and the various sanctions which 
that self uses as a guide to life. 


I have also previously stated that the first 
definition means that an “attitude” is the im- 
plicit and static quality of personality while 
according to the second an “attitude” is the 
explicit and active quality of personality. In 
addition, I have divided personality into two 
parts,* as follows: 


(a) The “me” as designating that part of 


personality which is its internal as- 
pect.® 


An attitude is a quantity of both the “me” and 
the “I,” the “me” possessing the implicit and 
static aspect of the attitude, the “I” express- 
ing the explicit and active aspect. It is this 
“I” of an individual which acts in the social 
situations to which I have referred. The “I” 
acts in fact to express the explicit and active 
aspect of an attitude and by such expression 
reveals the sanction which the “me” of that 
individual has adopted as a guide to life. I 
repeat my definition of “sanction.” I use 
that word as meaning the determinant in any 
situation of the response of the individual to 
the situation. The response will be the out- 
come of the judgment of the individual on the 
basis of some standard applied to the issues 
and factors involved in the situation. That 
standard is the determinant or sanction. It 
is also the source of the tendency of the in- 
dividual to react to a given stimulus in a given 
manner in accordance with the first definition 
of “attitude” as set forth above. 


From the foregoing it follows that the cli- 
mate of opinion of a society, and ultimately 
its culture, is created out of the sanctions 
witnessed to by the attitudes expressed by 
the individuals composing that society. 


‘Religious Education, Vol. XLVII, No. 3, p. 203. 
"Depth psychology applies to the “me.” 
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It is now necessary for me to interpret this 
statement in the light of my division of per- 
sonality into the “me” and the “I.” The 
sanction is possessed by the “me” and as I 
have just said is the source of the tendency 
of the individual to react to a given stimulus 
in a given manner. The witness to the sanc- 
tion is effected by the “I.” In a social situa- 
tion the “I” of an individual is in communi- 
cating relationship with the “I” of another in- 
dividual or with the “I” of several individuals. 
The “I” of one individual witnesses to the 
sanctions possessed by the “me” of that indi- 
vidual and the sanction is thereby “received” 
by the “I” of the other individual. (For the 
sake of simplicity —I will discuss a social 
situation involving only two persons.) The 
sanction being received by the “I” of the sec- 
ond individual is relayed to the “me” of that 
individual. It may be accepted by the “me” 
of that individual. It may be accepted by the 
“me” or rejected, but in any case the “me” is 
influenced by the received sanction. 

One can draw a parallel from the field of 
radio and television. The “sanction” is ra- 
diated or broadcast by the “I” of the one in- 
dividual as the radio or television signal is 
radiated or broadcast to the transmitter, the 
signal being determined by what goes on 
within the transmitter. The radiated or 
broadcast signal is picked up by the receiver 
and produces a response in that receiver. If 
the receiver is attuned to the signal, the re- 
sponse is harmony, if not attuned, the re- 
sponse is discord. 

This brings us to the two following ques- 
tions: 

(1) What factors affect the communica- 
tion of a sanction from the “I” of 
one individual to the “I” of the 
other? 

What factors determine the influ- 
ence of the received sanction upon 
the “me” of the other individual? 


(2) 


As to the first question, I wish to suggest 
that the factors which affect the communica- 
tion of a sanction by the “I” of one individual 
to the “I” of another are at least three, viz., 
ability to communicate, commitment and 
prestige. 
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The first factor, “ability to communicate,” 
varies roughly with the introvert or extro- 
vert character of the individual. In some 
persons the “I” is hesitant and recessive, in 
others confident and outgoing. In the first 
case the “witnessing” in a social situation is 
necessarily weak and uncertain. Carrying 
out the simile, the broadcast radio or tele- 
vision signal is feeble and tends to fade out. 
In the second case the “witnessing” is definite 
and uninterrupted. The signal is strong and 
continuously so. 

The second factor “commitment” is com- 
mitment to the sanction or standard to which 
witness is being given. Such commitment 
creates the drive to express the attitude re- 
lated to that sanction. It animates the “I” in 
its witnessing to that sanction. It is also 
commitment which puts sincerity into the 
witnessing. An individual gives effective 
witness to an attitude— proportionately to 
the degree of his commitment to the sanction 
of which that attitude is an expression. 

This brings us to the third factor, “pres- 
tige.” Every society or group of individuals 
is divisible into two groups—leaders and 
followers. It is the leaders who have prestige. 
They create it unconsciously through the 
innate qualities of their personalities. Their 
prestige is a possession of both the “me” 
and the “I” and acts in a social situation to 
give a significant sincerity to the witness of 
the “I” in that situation. Prestige makes the 
witness of a leader more effective than that 
of a follower: There are, however, two 
other aspects of prestige which I must bring 
into the picture though I cannot discuss them 
at this time. There is what I will call an 
acquired prestige arising from position in the 
community. This prestige is possessed by 
priests and ministers, doctors, judges, and 
leaders of community organizations and 
movements. Here the community position 
of an individual adds significance to the 
sanction to which that individual witnesses, 
be they good or evil sanctions. Persons of 
such prestige have an influence beyond the 
immediate contacts of a social situation. 
Then there is another type of prestige. This 
I will call a manufactured prestige — brought 
into being by the use of the media of mass 
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communication. The greatest amount of this 
kind of prestige is manufactured in Holly- 
wood with the result that Hollywood exerts 
an undue influence on our climate of opinion 
and culture. By this kind of prestige the 
influence of an individual is extended over a 
wide area but the picture of the individual 
may not be a true picture. 

I now come to my second question. What 
factors determine the influence of the re- 
ceived sanction upon the “me” of the other 
individual. 

The first factor is the relation of the sanc- 
tion to which witness is made by the “I” of 
the one individual to the sanction or lack of 
sanction held by the other individual. If 
the sanctions are compatible or alike, the 
second individual is fortified in his com- 
mitment to the sanction which he holds. How- 
ever, if the sanctions are opposed, wholly or 
in part, the reaction of the second individual 
to the witness by the first individual depends 
upon the emotional involvement of the sec- 
ond individual in his commitment to the 
sanction which he holds. It also depends 


upon the degree of maturity attained by the 


individual. The reaction may run the gam- 
ut from a critical re-examination of the 
sanction he held to an emotionally charged 
unthinking readoption of that sanction. 
What I want to emphasize at present is that 
some influence, however tenuous it may 
seem to be, is invariably associated with the 
witnessing to a sanction in a social situation. 
This is true even if the other individual has 
no commitment to a sanction corresponding 
to that to which witness is made. 

In the foregoing discussion we have dealt 
with a social situation as if the witnessing 
were only a one-way matter — from a Mr. A. 
as the witnesser to Mr. B. as the witnessee. 
In reality the witnessing is.a two way matter, 
Mr. B. witnessing to Mr. A. at the same time 
that Mr. A. is witnessing to Mr. B. 

I have yet to mention what to me seems to 
be the most important factor in determining 
the influence of the received sanction upon 
the “me” of the other individual. This most 
important factor is the manner of witnessing 
by the first individual — the attitude of Mr. 
A. towards Mr. B. or rather to the sanction 
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held by Mr. B. This is where we come back 
to the story of Queen Victoria with which I 
began, but I must first set forth the connec- 
tion between climate of opinion of a society 
and the social situation which I have been 
discussing. The social situation I have ex- 
plained involves one individual with one or 
more other individuals. On the other hand, 
the climate of opinion involves a substantial 
minority, if not a majority, of the individuals 
comprising the community which possesses 
the climate of opinion. I have shown in a 
previous paper that a minority group may 
have more influence than the majority group 
if the minority group is organized to express 
a given sanction while the majority group 
is unorganized or less well organized in that 
respect. The climate of opinion is therefore 
the expression of the sanctions held by that 
substantial minority or majority of indi- 
viduals. The climate of opinion also ex- 
presses the attitude of the group by which 
the climate of opinion is established. To 
any and all who are outside of that group, 
the climate of opinion will therefore be de- 
structive of personality if the attitude of those 
in the group is of that character. In other 
words, a climate of opinion is in effect an 
expression of a group personality. The ef- 
fect of one individual upon another in a social 
situation will therefore be duplicated in the 


effect of the climate of opinion upon an in- 
dividual. 


We can now come back to Queen Victoria. 
Her reaction to the story told by the man was 
a rejection of the man as well as his story. 
In the social situation between the Queen and 
the man at the conclusion of the story, the 
“I” of the Queen definitely communicated ro 
the “I” of the man and therefore to his “me” 
the scorn which the “me” of the Queen felt 
towards the “me” of the man. Now there is 
nothing more deadly to human personality 
than scorn or a sneer since both involve re- 
jection—a complete rejection—of the other 
person. The Queen’s action was therefore 
destructive of the personality of the man. 
There were many persons in the Queen's gen- 
eration who had been brought up in the 
same manner as the Queen. These persons 
consequently exhibited the same scorn to- 
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wards those who did not observe the moral 
code which those persons held in common. 
In addition there were many in Society 
(society with a capital S for the so-called 
elite) who supported that moral code in pub- 
lic because it was the thing to do but who 
flouted it in private. 

Thus was built the moral structure of the 
Victorian Era but it had no sure foundation. 
On the one hand it was destructive of the 
personalities of the individuals who openly 
transgressed the code while at the same time 
it was a sham for a large group of people who 
did not live according to the code. This 
personality destroying and sham moral struc- 
ture was built into the climate of opinion of 
society during the Victorian Era, but has now 
been rejected by society just because it was 
that kind of structure. The consequence 's 


that today we have a society with almost no 
moral structure—an amoral society. 

I am aware that, during the post-Victorian 
Era, we have had two World Wars and that 
these are usually credited with having largely 
caused the moral collapse which we have 


witnessed in the post-Victorian Era. I sub- 
mit that these two wars were not the initial 
cause of that moral collapse; instead that the 
initial cause was the rejection by society of 
the Victorian morality and that, because of 
such rejection, the destructive forces let loose 
by these two wars found little resistance in 
the moral structure of the day. I insist there- 
fore that we blind ourselves to the real 
cause of the moral degeneracy of the post- 
Victorian Era if we do not look behind these 
two wars for the cause of our present amoral 
society. The void which exists will not be 
filled until we find a way to establish a moral 
structure on the Christian principle of love 
for — not rejection of —the sinner. 

I cannot find in the Bible any incident in 
the life of Jesus in which He said or did any- 
thing which was destructive of th: person- 
ality of any individual involved in a social 
situation with Him. Witness the story of the 
woman who washed His feet while He was 
dining with the Pharisee. The Pharisee saw 
the woman only for what she was—and 
scorned her accordingly. Consequently in 
any social situation in which the Pharisee and 
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the woman might have been involved he 
would have expressed his scorn and his ac- 
tion would have been destructive of her 
personality. Jesus on the other hand saw the 
woman for whom she was—a person, one 
to be loved and accepted despite her sins. 

It has been the same with the alcohol 
question. If you go back some years you 
will realize that a large part of the campaign 
against alcohol was directed at making per- 
sons who used alcohol feel that they were re- 
jected by the community. An organized 
group of reformers developed a climate of 
opinion by which society scorned those who 
used alcohol. Here was another personality 
destroying structure built into the climate of 
opinion prevailing in a former day. How- 
ever, society today not only has rejected that 
structure but created exactly the opposite. 
An organized group of those who use alcohol, 
aided and abetted by those who make alco- 
hol and trade in it, have built up a climate 
of opinion by which society scorns those who 
do not use alcohol. This personality de- 
stroying structure contains the seeds of its 
own death and will go in time. Those who 
would hasten its going need the wisdom of 
Solomon to build up a climate of opinion 
against alcohol without engendering a pub- 
lic attitude of scorn towards those who use 
alcohol. 

The stern unrelenting religion of the past 
is another instance of a personality destroy- 
ing attitude. No decision was made be- 
tween the sinner and the sin, both were re- 
jected together. The words “reform” and 
“reformer” have fallen into disrepute because 
the world has rejected the techniques with 
which the words are associated. The “re- 
former” has become the “do-gooder,” a word 
which is filled with the idea that a reformer 
is one who invades another's personality to 
force him to act in a manner considered de- 
sirable by the “do-gooder.” Just as in the 
past, the “reformer” has not distinguished 
between the sin and the sinner, so the sinner 
in reacting against the invasion of his per- 
sonality has rejected both the reformer and 
that which the reformer was thrusting upon 
him. 

The “reformer” has heretofore been so 
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convinced of his own “rightness” he has com- 
mitted the sin of self-idolatry. This is par- 
ticularly a group sin and is true of all of the 
groups to which I have referred, namely, the 
Victorian Moralists, the Alcohol Crusaders 
and the strict religionists of the past. Dur- 
ing the Victorian Era, this group sin was 
very much contributed to by those who sup- 
ported the Victorian code in public but 
flouted it in private. 

The moral structure of the Victorian Era 
was thus false because essentially it was an 
expression of a group idolatry made in a 
manner which was destructive of the per- 
sonality of those who did not conform. The 
Victorian moral structure was destroyed by 
the chain reactions of self-defense in those 
who were its targets. Society today is 
amoral because we have been unable to build 
a new moral structure in the face of these 
chain reactions which have spread to all of 
society. To build a new moral structure, we 
need to discover a technique of creating a 
Christian climate of opinion which is free of 
the sin of self-idolatry — both personal and 


group —and which, while rejecting the sin 
will accept the sinner and not subject him 


to scorn because of his sin. The following 
story may throw some light on what I mean. 


In a certain church school a young girl 
after attendance of approximately a year was 
continuously absent. Not much was known 
of her family as she was the only member hav- 
ing a connection with the church. Discreet 
inquiries were made to ascertain the cause of 
her absence and it was found that the father 
had taken to drink and was spending so much 
of the family income that the young girl 
could get no new clothes and those she had 
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were so disrespectable that she was ashamed 
to go to church in them. When this informa- 
tion was at hand the church developed a 
friendship campaign. Groups and indi- 
viduals made friends with the whole family 
—with every member including the father. 
Not a word was said to him about his drink- 
ing. After about a year of this friendship 
campaign the father voluntarily gave up 
drinking because there was no other way by 
which he could make himself worthy of the 
new friends which the family had acquired. 
This story tells of a specific procedure for a 
specific situation but is illustrative of the 
new principle for which I am contending. 

The conclusion to be drawn from the fore- 
going is that the character of the climate of 
opinion of a society, and eventually of its 
culture, is determined by the character of the 
sanctions which the individuals composing 
the society witness to in their interpersonal 
relations as such occur in the myriad of social 
situations between individuals, minute by 
minute, hour by hour and day by day. I 
have also shown that in the field of morals 
the manner of such witnessing is determina- 
tive of the stability of the climate of opinion 
and that there is no stability if the witnessing 
is made otherwise than in accord with the 
Christian ethic. In short we will only over- 
came the amoral condition of this post- 
Victorian Era and build the City of God here 
on earth when we are wise enough to discard 
the Victorian self-idolatry personality de- 
stroying attitude which rejected the sinner 
and substitute for it a climate of opinion 
built upon the Christian ethic so as to accept 
the sinner as a person and surround him with 
love. 
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ROUP-SPIRIT in youth fellowships 
creates a kind of magnetism, drawing 
others to itself. Everyone knows whether 
it is there or not. Especially the adult worker. 
Does he waken in the middle of the night 
a-tingle with the very joy of going down 
to church at such-and-such a time to meet 
with those intermediates; or those seniors; or 
those older youth? When the group gathers, 
is there an atmosphere of “We're glad we're 
all here together?” 

This joy of “belonging” is from the inside 
shining out. No artificial means for coaxing 
numbers to come (which are devices work- 
ing om the outside) are in order when this 
larger, more powerful group-spirit pervades. 
Each one, even the new one who came for the 
first time last Sunday, needs to feel needed. 
Psychologists speak of the therapy values to 
personality of feeling needed, for doing or 
contributing something to a larger group or 
value and thus deriving a sense of personal 
worth. One wants to feel he has something 
uniquely his own to give. Too, there is the 
psychological growth-experience of identifi- 
cation. One’s fellowship has put over a com- 
munity-wide campaign to get the people to 
vote dry; or has aided a group in need; or 
has held a meaningful worship service in an 
old folks’ home. To have been one to have 
helped gives added worth. 

“When one thinks of one’s self as a part 
of a group, it means keener moral percep- 
tions, greater strength of will, more en- 
thusiasms and zest in life. The things 
which we do and achieve together will give 
us much greater happiness than the things 
we do and achieve by ourselves.”* 
Group-planning, then, is a “must” with 

each successive age-level of youth . . . in the 
smallest church as truly as in the largest. It 
is not enough that intermediates or seniors 
or older youth come to a Sunday school class. 


*Mary Follett, The New State. New York, Long- 
mans Green and Co., p. 31. 


It is not enough that the teacher have a plan 
and purpose. The youth themselves should 
have helped to plan from the very start; they 
should feel that what goes on in that class or 
meeting is their creation. How help them 
feel thus? 

By opening to them opportunities to plan! 
Their way is simple. At the outset of the 
church year, or perhaps even as often as 
once a quarter for intermediates and seniors, 
there may be planning forums or retreats. 
All members, and not alone the officers 
should be in on such experiences. Officers 
who are encouraged to take too much plan- 
ning into their own hands may not reflect 
the wishes of the entire group; and worse, 
may become a clique and disrupt basic fel- 
lowship. All youth on the roll for that given 
age-level, and not alone the “evening crowd” 
should be in on such planning. The total 
program is for all. 

If desired, interest-finders or check-lists 
may be used. Youth may prefer registering 
their own questions in their own way. They 
should be encouraged to look at themselves 
as honestly as they will, asking where their 
further next steps should be, in Christian 
adventuring forward. 

But some adult workers in Sunday school 
or evening fellowship may hesitate to open 
the doors to such a process. They may think 
that if youth be allowed to decide for them- 
selves what subjects they will discuss in classes 
or meetings, they will choose the less serious 
areas, or to fail to include aspects of the church 
heritage or Bible or belief and such. But 
youth are serious — often more so than 
adults give them credit for. In almost any 
group using a check-list or registering inter- 
ests informally, there will be a ratio of ques- 
tions relating to simple immediacies and 
everyday problems. There will also be a 
goodly ratio of probing questions about the 
Christian faith and heritage. In such forums 
for exploration the adult workers (including 
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ministers, by all means) have opportunity 
to raise questions or tactfully suggest attention 
to matters that are being omitted. further, 
there are denominational yearbooks and lists 
of “youth areas of experience” which the 
youth themselves may use, to check their own 
ideas by. Room setting, with dioramas illus- 
trating different major areas of religious need 
and practice, may help stimulate further 
curiosity, and concern. 


Where planning retreats can be held at 
camps away from the hurry and bustle of city 
life, the young people might take at least the 
first evening and next day for simply getting 
better acquainted with one another and with 
themselv=; — through unhurried discussions, 
quiet times, fun. Such “mellowing” will 
prove productive later, when they get to the 
business of looking back over their calendar 
of units for last year and evaluating their 
experiences, and looking forward to next 
year's planning. 

Almost every group that plans thus unhur- 
riedly and seriously and eagerly will come 
out very close to the line-up of unit-topics 
prepared by the denomination for Sunday 
school and evening meeting, although, to be 
sure, not necessarily in the same order. Some- 
times in a given group, interest will be white- 
hot on a particular matter; it may be advisa- 
ble to use an undated elective unit (graded for 
that age-level, of course), so as to deal with 
this matter while the “growing edge” is there! 

(The future miay see new experimental 
developments in curriculum-making for 
youth where, instead of or in addition to 
quarterlies or monthlies, there may be a basic 
“core-curriculum” on the foundations of the 
faith for each age-level, graded carefully 
to the thought-forms and experience-range 
of that level, and fitting into the over-all 
curriculum picture for all ages, but non-dated 
so as to be useful at any time. Thus, a new 
group just beginning, could start in with 
such material at any time during the year; 
there would be careful explanation and advice 
as to use, so that workers and youth alike 
could sense the progression from unit to unit. 
Then, there might be a wide and rich offer- 
ing of shorter problem-solving units dealing 
with personal, social, national, and interna- 
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tional areas of immediate concern — these 
dated and printed in brief, inexpensive 
periodical form, subject to revision and 
change according to emerging conditions. If 
groups could order such by subjects or in basic 
packets so as to get “vitamin-coverage,” fur- 
ther participation by themselves in planning 
would be encouraged.) Where youth merely 
accept unthinkingly and unknowingly what- 
ever comes out in their church periodicals, 
they usually have no idea what is to be in 
their Sunday school and evening meeting dis- 
cussions until they get there. No sense of 
anticipation of achievement is engendered. 
There is not enough group-purpose. 


Younger youth can do long-range plan- 
ning, say, for three months or so at a time. 
Their adult workers (minister, teachers, 
couselors, parents in consultation) would do 
longer-range planning tentatively for a year, 
or for the three-year intermediate cycle. The 
same procedure would hold true, roughly, for 
the younger seniors, although they may grow 
able to plan for six months or longer at a 
time. Plans would be kepr tentative, to be 
sure, subject to needs that emerge. But the 
very experience of helping to plan and know- 
ing what's coming ahead, means that indi- 
viduals are bound closer together in group- 
purpose. This is a morale-builder, an attend- 
ance-promoter. One group drew a calendar, 
after such a process of long-range planning, 
illustrating delightfully, and writing in unit 
topics for morning and evening. Immedi- 
ately, the members saw the progression 
through the year, and their sense of pride 
grew in their organization and the important 
work it was doing. Members began inviting 
their friends, saying not merely, “Come on 
down to our meeting,” but rather: “Come to 
our meeting: next Sunday we're going to be 
discussing such-and-such!” In this par- 
ticular situation, attendance doubled in one 
year. 

Further, youth will see how activities in 
committees and commissions can naturally 
grow out of these units. Where formerly 
these activities were hit-or-miss (whether the 
chairman that month had bright ideas in his 
given area or not), the entire council can 
decide upon areas to “high-light” while those 
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certain units are underway; and the commit- 
tees or commissions having to do with those 
areas can get busy — and their work will 
make more sense, Rather than having some- 
one trying desperately to “think up” what 
should be done in community service action 
some month, why not note when during 
the year big units on community are coming 
up; this commission can look upon those 
units as its mainline focus, and the entire 
group can get concerned and participate in- 
telligently during those times. 

The new Five-Commission Plan in which 
youth of the various Protestant denominations 
will follow the same organizational structure, 
has an important feature: there is provision 
in each area or commission for study and 
learning experiences as well as for worship 
and action. At long last, here is evidence of 
clear thinking regarding content-areas and 
function or method. Instead of having some 
commissions in the area of content and others 
in the area of method as has been the case 
formerly in many of the denominations, now 
all represent major content-areas or divisions 
of Christian experience; and within all, there 
need to be various methods or functions — 
including learning experiences, worship ex- 
periences, possibly recreational experiences 
and experiences of service action and giving. 

The relation, then, of the commissions to 
the curriculum units is more integral there- 
fore than could have been the case in the or- 
ganizational patterns of the denominations 
previously. The curriculum units, as well 
as the commissions, are on content-areas of 
Christian experience. To be sure, question 
might be raised as to why have two separate 
divisions of subject-matter, the one coming 
through the printed materials in the form 
of curriculum units and the other coming 
through organizational machinery in the form 
of offices for which to elect personnel. That 
is something for future thinkers to be con- 
cerned about. Were the planning of the cur- 
riculum units more carefully done, and were 
they counted more important in the general 
scheme of youth work in the churches, the 
second divisions (electing persons to offices 
in different areas) would be unnecessary. In 
fact, it has probably never been “necessary,” 
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and the fact that in years past the denomina- 
tions have held to the rigid officer-pattern 
may have postponed the giving of more 
careful attention to the units, from which 
motivation for work in these areas might 
the more naturally grow! 

At any rate, the Five-Commission Plan of 
the United Christian Youth Movement is a 
step in the right direction — not only on the 
count usually given, that now the youth in 
the major Protestant churches of a com- 
munity will have the same organizational 
pattern and can thereby find fuller fellow- 
ship; it is a step in the right direction in dif- 
ferentiating content and method, and paving 
the way for more valid motivation for the 
action of the youth. 

A needed next step will be for curriculum- 
makers to “gear” the units somewhat obvi- 
ously at first to the commissions. Not that 
they would depart in the slightest degree from 
their basic philosophy of curriculum-build- 
ing; but they do have already units dealing 
with the same areas as are represented in the 
commissions. This fact may be clearly indi- 
cated, so as to safeguard youth in the local 
churches from setting up two separate types 
of plans — the one, starting with their 
units in the classroom and evening meeting 
(and usually in the old patterns of Protestant 
youth work, the units stopped there, it is 
feared); the other, starting with their elected 
commission officers trying to “think up what 
to do” in their areas, with no motivation 
but their organizational machinery itself! 

Suppose it were clearly pointed out, then, 
that during the times of the year when cur- 
riculum units deal with missions and when 
the splendid Missionary Education Move- 
ment materials are being used, the commission 
on world outreach goes into high gear. Per- 
haps at other times, other commissions will 
be in the limelight; this is a more natural way 
of working than trying to function in all areas 
at once, without adequate motivation or in- 
formation — and the net result has often 
been a frustration and laxness. 

Under the new plan, then the commission 
chairman would not move mechanically to 
choose activities in their areas in order to 
have something to report at youth council. 
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They would see their tasks in a much larger 
perspective. They would have participated in 
the long-range calendar-planning with the 
entire youth fellowship; they would know 
at what times during the year the units relat- 
ing to their areas were coming. 

Further, when all see the picture of their 
youth program whole, no longer are the com- 
missions five mechanical wheels all flying off 
in whatever direction they choose each 
month, but all are held into some centralities 
and recognize that the units for study-and- 
discussion in the classes and evening meet- 
ings are the heart-beat, the starting-point, the 
motivating center for their activities. 

It will be apparent that many times the 
commissions can function in closer relation- 
ship with one another than in the past in 
Protestant denominations. In a missions unit, 
the recreational interests may be served by 
a world friendship festival with games and 
songs of other lands; and perhaps a service 
action gift to the church or community by 
the youth would be the setting up of a world 
friendship corner or room where dolls, 
curios, costumes, books, music, and other 
lore of all lands could be collected and made 
available to all ages. Meaningful worship 
times would perhaps use prayers from young 
Christians around the world, and lift up the 
missionary enterprise in intercessory concern. 

For youth fellowships to spotlight their 
units for morning and evening as the base- 
point for their entire program would be 
revolutionary! Youth work has had as its 
base-point (functionally speaking) the or- 
ganization machinery. That is not sufficient 
for a virile youth movement to grow and go 
on! 

Where groups have awakened to the need 
of taking their longe-range planning more 
seriously, the results are gratifying — in 
heightened interest on the part of the mem- 
bers, and in the way youth themselves say 
their program hangs together and “makes 
more sense.” The commission activities have 
more motivation. In turn, the units are not 
left “up in the air” unrelated to activity- 
projects or organizational plans. 

Each young person in the entire fellow- 
ship, and not alone a few officers (who may, 
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unless they are careful, become a clique 
dominating the group), shares in the over-all, 
long-range planning. Each participates in 
all the unit-discussions. Each participates in 
activities growing out of the units, whatever 
the commission area taking the lead in guid- 
ing those activities. 

When a young person serves on a unit- 
planning committee to help prepare for a 
given unit, he senses its place in the total 
calendar. He feels that the entire group is 
depending upon him to give his best thought 
and dynamic leadership. This unit must prove 
meaningful, for it is the only time in the 
cycle when a unit on this particular subject 
comes. He knows that if planned well, the 
youth members will become moved and con- 
cerned and want to do something about it. 
He thinks ahead, thus, of possible acts of ser- 
vice into which it might issue. 

The unit-planning committee is a team; 
and teamwork is more to be desired, for its 
character-building values in young lives, than 
individual office-holding, which has beea 
the emphasis so largely in Protestant youth 
work in past decades. A young person serv- 
ing on a unit-planning committee has a sense 
of urgency not just to make a good report 
himself or win personal prestige, but to help 
the whole group get somewhere in that unit- 
area; to help lead them closer to God through 
the worship moments in connection with the 
unit; to help inspire them to go out and 
live better and do definite things about the 
problem in the unit, so that the kingdom of 
God may be that closer to coming! No won- 
der they become fired with new zeal and 
thrill. And in turn, they fire others. 

Furthermore, they will have grown in their 
sensitivity to one another in the unit-plan- 
ning team, and to the group-mind in the fel- 
lowships as a whole. They will have discov- 
ered through experience the meaning of 
give-and-take of ideas, necessitating perhaps 
the discarding of some of their favored ideas 
for the larger good of serving the total group. 
Even the teacher and counsellor begin to see 
their role in a new light. They, too, are a 
part of a “team” of youth, in every activity. 

“I go to a committee meeting in order 
that all together we may create a group 
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idea, an idea which will be better than any 
one of our ideas alone, moreover which will 
be better than all our ideas added together.” 
When we meet the conditions of creative 
discussion, we find that “our problems can 
be solved, not indeed by mechanical ag- 
gregation, but by the subtle process of the 
intermingling of all the different ideas of 
the group.”” 
Each member is eager for what each other 
member has to give. Such an atmosphere is 
more than merely permissive. It is posi- 
tively growth-eliciting. Each seeks to give 
his part in such a way that it fits in with 
what others have, and in the process of sur- 
rendering thus one’s ego-centered motives to 
the larger cause of group-purpose is Chris- 
tian conversion: about-face within the per- 
sonality from the capital “I” in the center to 
others-concern — the symbol, the cross. 
Differences of viewpoint naturally occur 
in unit discussions and in planning meetings. 
But where there is over-arching group spirit, 
differences may prove a means of deepening 
and stretching rather than paralyzing. In fact, 
unity, not uniformity, is the ideal. Differ- 
ences cannot be ignored. They should be 


"Op. cit. paraphrased from pp. 24-27. 
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faced openly and in full frankness, lest they 
fester underneath. They can be assets if used 
aright. “The ignoring of difference is the 
most fatal mistake in politics or industry or 
international life: every difference that is 
swept into a bigger conception feeds and 
enriches society.”* 


Training young persons in this direction 
will help minimize organizational machin- 
ery, while maximizing purpose and persons. 
Once youth are helped to feel the gripping 
importance of being more thoroughly Chris- 
tian in their group-life, they will probably 
rise heroically. For when a high and worthy 
goal is pulling youth, their capacity for long- 
range achievement is tremendous. “Lord, we 
are able!” they respond, whole-heartedly, 
and they mean it. There's resonance not 
alone in their voices but in their spirits. And 
in the further words of the refrain of this 
hymn is the key: that their spirits be “Thine” 
— to be “remolded and made,” from tight I- 
centered entities to fellow-feeling members, 
one of another and of His family through 
the earth. When such a goal pulls, youth 
meetings will matter! 


*Op. cst. paraphrased from pp. 39-42. 
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ARE YOU TEACHING TO 


LLOYD WM. PUTNAM 
Rochester, N. Y. 


x HO MADE God?” “Why does God 
allow sickness?” “Why doesn’t God 
answer my prayers?” “Where is heaven?” 

Far from being unlikely, such questions as 
these are typical of those that are often asked 
in Sunday School classes, Children especially 
have a tremendous imaginative power which 
gives them a great sense of wonder, doubt, 
curiosity, and mystery. The result can be 
questions like those above. Confronted with 
such questions we as teachers will probably 
experience one of two kinds of feelings. We 
may be unable to answer such queries very 
specifically and feel a real sense of inadequacy 
for our job. On the other hand, we may an- 
swer such questions quite specifically and 
consequently feel a sense of adequacy in our 
teaching. Probably most of us would ex- 
perience, and have experienced, the former 
feeling! 

We must ask, however, whether either of 
these reactions are realistic in the light of 
the nature of the Christian faith. It is the 
purpose of this article to try to show that 
wonder and mystery are intrinsic elements 
in the Christian faith. The recognition of 
this fact should have implications for our 
teaching whatever the particular age level 
with which we are working. Furthermore, it 
should reassure those of us who may feel 
inadequate by reminding us that there are 
no simple, specific answers to man’s eternal 
and serious religious questions. It should also 
be a warning to those of us who may feel 
adequate that to answer questions in too 
specific a way may dull a sense of religious 
wonder and mystery. 

Let it be said clearly that there is no 
substitute for adequate teacher training and 
class preparation. But part of this training 
should involve some understanding of the 
place of wonder and mystery in the Christian 
faith. Far from being stopped, a true sense 
of wonder is an attitude to be encouraged; 
it would be unfortunate if in our teaching 
we should purposely squelch it. 


SUSTAIN WONDER? 


Consider first the place of wonder and 
mystery in the Christian revelation itself. 
God is revealed for the Christian in the life 
and teachings of Jesus Christ, but this is 
surely no simple revelation. It is a revelation 
of the mystery of God and His workings. 
God is revealed for the Christian in the life 
as revealed and yet remains partially con- 
cealed. This does not mean that God’s revela- 
tion and His boundless, forgiving love are not 
definite, but it does imply that it is infinite 
and inexhaustible, and not capable of any 
simple definition. When Paul proclaimed, 
“Behold, I show you a mystery,” he was mak- 
ing a proclamation that is applicable to all 
genuine religious thinking. At the very 
heart of the Christian faith is the mystery of 
God's self-disclosure, the wonder of the In- 
carnation, and this mystery should ever pro- 
voke our sense of wonder and awe. It should 
preclude us from trying to put the Christian 
revelation in the proverbial nut-sheil. 

If the above is an accurate, although brief, 
description of the nature of Christian revela- 
tion, we would expect any theology, however 
formal and systematic, to have its “rough 
edges.” A consideration of the history of 
Christian thought will show us that in fact 
this is what we do find. None of the great 
religious thinkers, from Augustine to Luther 
to our contemporaries, has been able to pro- 
duce a definitive theological system. Their 
concepts and formulations are but human 
attempts to point to the mystery and in- 
exhaustibility of the Christian revelation. 
The great religious thinkers should be taken 
seriously! They are trying to clarify the 
meaning of the Christian faith for us. But 
none of them can be taken as the last dogmatic 
word about God and religion. Not only are 
they limited by the nature of the faith itself 
but they are also conditioned by their own 
peculiar time and place. As teacher we 
should certainly have some acquaintance with 
the vast area of Christian thought, but we 
should not idolize any system, great as it may 
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appear. All such theological systems are 
but limited, human attempts io convey di- 
vine truth. Again, our sense of wonder and 
mystery should be kindled and not negated 
by such a consideration. 

Religious wonder, mystery, and doubt 
should also be seen as implications of the 
Christian virtue of humility. We are crea- 
tures and teachers, not the Creator nor the 
Teacher, and as a result we should always 
have a certain reserve in speaking of God and 
Christ. Pride comes when we confuse our- 
selves with God and think that we too are 
omnipotent and omniscient, can make no 
errors, and can have all the answers. But 
Christian humility comes from a frank ac- 
knowledgment of our creaturely limitations. 

Such humility need not prohibit us from 
making some statements of our views and 
ideas concerning the nature of the Christian 
faith. It should preclude us from ever think- 
ing that we have the last word and that there 
is no place for further questions and doubts. 
Mystery and wonder are an intrinsic part of 
Christian humility and also love. They are 
natural complements to true Christian faith 
and should be acknowledged as such. 

Consider, lastly, the nature of faith. Gen- 
uine faith implies taking a stand, making a 
decision, in the light of possible alternatives. 
It implies that one has experienced radical 
doubt even to the extent of anguish about 
certain beliefs and then risked his life on 
commitment to these other beliefs. It can 
be doubted whether faith is really possible 
if one has not been confronted by the mystery 
of all of life and has not been gripped by 
other alternative faiths. Wonder, curiosity, 
and doubt are often the prelude to real faith 
and should be appreciated as indications of 
deep and serious thought about the meaning 
of life. One initiates and sustains faith in 
that which he conceives to be most trust- 
worthy, but this implies that he has genuinely 
doubted the trustworthiness of other possible 
objects of faith and now knows in Whom 
he can believe. 

Having attempted to show a basis for, and 
indeed the necessity of, a Christian sense of 
wonder, it remains for us to explore some of 
the ways we as teachers can stimulate and 
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sustain such wonder. 

In answering questions and in discussing 
the meaning of the Christian faith with our 
classes, we should be as definite and as specif- 
ic as possible but with a healthy knowledge 
of our human limitations and the length and 
breadth, the height and depth of the Christian 
revelation. We will not be able to be final 
but we will be able to witness to true Chris- 
tian humility and wonder in the light of the 
divine revelation of God's love. As teachers 
we should have a contagious sense of wonder 
before religious truth and not be afraid to 
exhibit that wonder. How pathetic it is to 
discover teachers who, afraid of being thought 
of as shallow, attempt to answer questions 
impossible for any human to answer. 

Rather than stifling thought by over- 
simplifying the faith, we should atrempt to 
stimulate further thought on the part of the 
class. Instead of dogmatizing, we can en- 
courage respect for several possible points of 
view and point out that sincere Christians 
have often held varied views on certain issues 
(for example, the problem of evil). This 
does not mean that we should not share our 
beliefs with the class, but we should not do 
this in an exclusive, authoritarian way. We 
should always give the class ample time to 
express their feelings and insights and this 
means providing an atmosphere of accept- 
ance on the part of the teacher. 

Silence has always played a significant 
part in our worship services and not with- 
out reason. It bears witness to our need to 
experience the inexpressible depths and the 
inexhaustible mysteries of our faith. What- 
ever we can do in our classes to stimulate a 
similar sense of wonder, the contemplation 
of mystery, and the continuing spirit of 
curiosity should be viewed as proper and 
not as incompatible with true Christian faith. 

Jesus was filled with questions and doubts 
about the religious and secular beliefs of his 
day. He was also filled with a tremendous 
sense of the mystery of God, the ineffableness 
of love, and the wonder of all life. Perhaps 
the greatest favor we can do for our class 
members is not only to reflect such a spirit 
of wonder ourselves but also to attempt to 
stimulate and sustain such a spirit in them. 














Significant Evidence 


ERNEST M. LIGON 
Professor of Psychology, Union College 


WILLIAM A. KOPPE 
Research Associate, Union College 


The purpose of this column is to keep religious educators abreast of the rele- 
vant significant research in the general field of psychology. Its implications for 
methods and materials in religious education are clear. Religious educators may 
well take advantage of every new finding in scientific research. 

Each abstract or group is preceded by an evaluation and interpretative com- 
ment, which aims to guide the reader in understanding the research reported. 

All of these abstracts are from PSYCHOLOGICAL ABSTRACTS, and used 
by permission of that periodical. The abstract number is Volume 28, Numbers 


11-12, November-December, 1954. 


I. ABSTRACTS RELATED TO 
CHILD DEVELOPMENT 


Evidence that abstract ideas are not mean- 
ingful to seven-year-old children. 


8605. SIGEL, IRVING E. (Merrill-Palmer Sch., 
Detroit, Mich.) DEVELOPMENTAL TRENDS IN 
THE ABSTRACTION ABILITY OF CHILDREN. Child 
Develpm., 1953, 24(2), 131-144. — Abstraction 
on a sensori-motor level increases with age, while 
perceptual classification of items decreases with age 
in a study of 60 children of 7 to 11 years of age. 
The 11’s used conceptual grouping while the 7’s 
predominantly used groupings involving themes 
or stories in a sorting test. 26 references — L. S. 
Baker. 


The degree to which infancy experiences 
affect personality is far from certain. The 
following abstracts show some evidence, 
with respect to this issue. 


8555. THOMPSON, WILLIAM R., & HERON, 
WOODBURN. (McGill U., Montreal, P. Q., Can.). 
THE EFFECTS OF RESTRICTING EARLY EXPERI- 
ENCE ON THE PROBLEM-SOLVING CAPACITY OF 
pocs. Canad. J. Psychol., 1954, 8, 17-31. —The 
effect of restriction of early experience on the prob- 
lem-solving ability at maturity was investigated in 
Scottish terriers. 13 were raised in the laboratory 
with their first 7-9 months of life having per- 
ceptual experience limited. Their 13 litter-mates 
were reised as pets either in the laboratory or at 
homes. The two groups showed no difference in 
motivation or emotionality which would bias their 
performance on tests of learning ability. Four 
tests of problem-solving capacity were given and 
the restricted subjects were clearly inferior. The 
authors conclude that “restriction of early percep- 
tual experience has a definite and fairly permanent 
retarding effect on dog intelligence.” 18 references. 
— E. D. Lawson. 


8572. KAHN, MARVIN W. INFANTILE EX- 
PERIENCE AND MATURE AGGRESSIVE BEHAVIOR OF 
MICE: SOME MATERNAL INFLUENCES. J. genet. 
Psychol., 1954, 84, 65-75. — “This investgation 
was designed to test the influence upon offspring, 
of a defeat experience suffered by the mother. The 
aggressive behavior of male mice was considered 
a suitable medium with which to test the general 
hypothesis: that male offspring raised by ‘defeated’ 
mothers would be as adults more defensive and less 
aggressive than those raised by ‘non-defeated’ 
mothers showed “isolated animals were somewhat 
more defensive, strikingly more aggressive, and less 
investigatory than those reared to maturity by the 
defensive, strikingly more aggressive, and less in- 
vestigatory than those reared to maturity by the 
mother.” 16 references. — Z. Luria. 


8855. YARROW, LEON J. THE RELATIONSHIP 
BETWEEN NUTRITIVE SUCKING EXPERIENCES IN 
INFANCY AND NON-NUTRITIVE SUCKING IN 
CHILDHOOD. J. genet. Psychol., 1954, 84, 149- 

62. — From a longitudinal study on a group of 
66 children, the author studied thumbsucking in 
relation to previous nutritive sucking experience. 
Length of time breastfed, and age of weaning as 
related to duration and severity of thumbsucking 
show statistically consistent effects. Severer re- 
action to weaning was found in late weaned chil- 
dren than in early weaned children. Severity and 
duration of thumbsucking was significantly related 
to amount of time per feeding during age 1-6 
months. Shortest feeding time was associated with 
severest and most persistent thumbsucking. 31 
references. — Z. Luria. 


We specuulate much on the personality 
differences of first-born or second-born 
children. 


8594. LAsKO, JOAN KALHORN. (Ohio State 
U., Columbus.) PARENT BEHAVIOR TOWARD 
FIRST AND SECOND CHILDREN. Gent. Psychol. 
Monogr., 1954, 49, 97-137. — The behavior pat- 
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terns of 46 mothers as related to their first- and 
second-born children are compared. The data are 
interpreted as supporting the following conclu- 
sions: (1) mothers’ behavior toward first as con- 
trasted with second children is ‘on the average less 
warm emotionally and more restrictive and co- 
ercive,” (2) mothers’ behavior toward second chil- 
dren does not change systematically as the children 
grow older but there is a systematic reduction in 
maternal interaction with second children as the 
latter grow older, (3) mothers tend to be generally 
consistent in their methods of rearing first and 
second children, (4) the age difference between 
first- and second-born children is.an important 
determiner of the mother’s behavior toward the two 
children. 22 references. — G. G. Thompson. 


The characteristics of the well-adjusted 
child are important in that they provide 
us with goals for character development. 


8580. BIDDULPH, LOWELL G. (Ricks Col- 
lege, Rexburg, Idaho.) ATHLETIC ACHIEVEMENT 
AND PERSONAL AND SOCIAL ADJUSTMENT OF 
HIGH SCHOOL BOYS. Res. Quart. Amer. Ass'n 
Hith Phys. Educ., 1954, 25, 1-7. — A study of 
the personal and social adjustment of 461 sopho- 
more and junior high school boys comparing those 
of high and low athletic achievement. Students 
ranking high in athletic achievement displayed 
greater personal and social adjustment than those 
in the low category. On the basis of these findings 
Biddulph recommends greater and more extensive 
emphasis on intramural athletics as against inter- 
scholastic activities programs. — M. A. Seidenfeld. 


8607. Strout, IRVING W., & LANGDON, 
GRACE. (Southern Illinois U., Carbondale.) A 
REPORT ON FOLLOW-UP INTERVIEWS WITH PAR- 
ENTS OF WELL-ADJUSTED CHILDREN. J. educ. 
Sociol., 1953, 26, 434-442. — Follow-up inter- 
views were made with parents of 81 children. 
These interviews served to give some indication 
of the answer as to whether or not children alleged 
to be well-adjusted at one time can be expected to 
maintain their good adjustment only as far as it 
pertains to these 81 at the time of the follow-up 
interview. Results of the study indicate that 76 
of the 81, after a lapse of four to five years, may 
still be considered as well-adjusted, while four are 
somewhat questionable and one was poorly ad- 
justed at the time. — S. M. Amatora. 


This points to the important place of 
play in the learning experience of the child 
during middle childhood. 


8596. Lewis, EVE. THE FUNCTION OF GROUP 
PLAY DURING MIDDLE CHILDHOOD IN DEVELOP- 
ING THE EGO COMPLEX. Brit. J. med. Psychol., 
1954, 27, 15-29. — “1. The most important find- 
ing appears to be that the period of middle child- 
hood is one of great psychic growth. The child 
has profound psychic experiences behind the facade 
of his largely extroverted activities. 2. The gang 
organization is of fundamental importance to the 
child at this stage of development. It helps him 
to separate from the mother; to establish his best 
attitude and function; to enrich and integrate the 
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ego by profound experience of inner and outer 
quality. 3. When a major modification of con- 
sciousness must, in the natural course of develop- 
ment, be made, the ‘self’ of the gang ‘lives’ of the 
children, uniting consciousness and the uncon- 
scious in creative play experience.” — C. L. Dinder. 


These are some specific relations of per- 
sonality with our social order. 


8589. HorTON, R. E., REMMERS, H. H. 
SOME ETHICAL VALUES OF YOUTH, COMPARED 
OVER THE YEARS. Purdue Opin. Panel, 1954, 
13(2), 7, lla p. (Rep. No. 38.) — This poll 
repeats Brogan’s study of 1919-1920 and compares 
the “ethical judgments of youth in 1954 with those 
of 35 years ago.” Rural and urban high school 
students made a list of the worst practices and a 
second list of the best practices. Changes seem to 
indicate that practices of a social nature are being 
replaced by more general personality traits. Added 
were “a few questions on current issue or events.” 
— M. M. Gillet. 

8869. LANDER, BERNARD. TOWARDS AN UN- 
DERSTANDING OF JUVENILE DELINQUENCY: A 
STUDY OF 8,464 CASES OF JUVENILE DELIN- 
QUENCY IN BALTIMORE. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1954. xvi, 143 p. $3.00. — The 
relation between social and economic data for 
Baltimore census tracts and the juvenile delin- 
quency rates of these tracts based on 8,464 cases 
between 1939 and 1942 is studied and the data 
analyzed by correlational and factor analytic meth- 
ods. Relation between socio-economic factors and 
delinquency rates shown by zero order linear cor- 
relations are questioned. From his statistical anal- 
ysis involving factor analysis and the recognition 
of curvilinear relations, the author finds that 
“social disorganization” or “anomie” is a basic 
factor in delinquency with a second, independent, 
factor, socio-economic in character, also operating. 
48-item bibliography. — D. M. Louttit. 


According to this abstract, a child’s back- 
ground and education are more important 
than his stage of development with respect 
to his group behavior. 


8582. BONNEY, M. E. (N. Texas St. Coll., 
Denton.) CHOOSING BETWEEN THE SEXES ON A 
SOCIOMETRIC MEASUREMENT. J. soc. Psychol, 
1954, 39, 99-114. — “From the wide differences 
found in groups [of schoo! children] studied it 
seems appropriate to conclude that the volume of 
accepting interpersonal attitudes which exist be- 
tween and within sex groups in any particular 
classroom is much more likely to be due to such 
factors as level of socio-economic home _ back- 
ground, the extent to which boys and girls have 
enjoyed pleasant associations in groups, the extent 
to which they have been separated in seating and 
eating situations, and the extent to which teachers 
and other adults have encouraged or minimized sex 
differences by direct and indirect teaching, rather 
than to constitutional differences or to so-called 
natural stages of sex development.” — J. C. Frank- 
lin. 














BOOK REVIEWS 





Modern Philosophies uad Education. Fifty-fourth 
Yearbook of the National Society for the Study 
of Education, Part I. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1955. 374 pages. $4.00. 


This yearbook is the second publication on edu- 
cational philosophies by the National Society for 
the Study of Education. The first was the Forty 
First Yearbook (1941). Both of these yearbooks 
were prepared under the chairmanship of John S. 
Brubacher, Professor of History and Philosophy of 
of Education, Yale University. “The two year- 
books together afford the student of educational 
theory and practice a ready access to authoritative 
. opinions on fundamental issues respecting educa- 
tional aims and procedures interpreted by educa- 
tional philosophers on one hand and on the other 
hand, my general philosophers having a particular 
interest in progress of education.” 

Professor Brubacher writes the first chapter of 
this Fifty Fourth Yearbook setting forth the con- 
trasts between “progressive and traditional educa- 
tion” and outlines six contemporary issues in 
American Education. The early draft of this chap- 
ter was shared in a face-to-face meeting with the 
nine writers of the articles of this book in order 
that there might be a focal area for the entire book. 
The chapter was then revised in the light of this 
meeting. 

From this meeting there also came common 


agreement as to six vital areas to which each of the 
nine authors directed his thoughts in his respec- 


tive articles; (1) an opening section in which he 
would develop his general philosophical orienta- 
tion; then would follow five sections, each develop- 
ing some educational aspect of the author’s main 
philosophical position, as (2) a section develop- 
ing aims, values and curriculum, (3) another de- 
veloping the educative process, its methods, mo- 
tivation, and the like, (4) the next dealing with 
school and society, (5) the following one consider- 
ing the school and the individual, and (6) the 
final section dealing with religious and moral edu- 
cation. 

Each author, with but one exception, had an 
educational collaborator whose system of thought 
was sympathetic to that of the writer. Those who 
furnished the chapters and their educational collab- 
orators were; (1) John Wild (Education and Hu- 
man Society; A Realistic View) and Harry Brody, 
(2) Jacques Maritain (Thornisc Views on Educa- 
tion) and William Cunningham, (3) Theodore 
M. Greene (A Liberal Christian Idealist Philoso- 
phy of Education) and Donald Butler, (4) George 
A. Geiger (An Experimentalist Approach to Edu- 
cation) and Lawrence G. Thomas, (5) Robert S. 
Cohen (On the Marxist Philosophy of Education) 

. the only writer who did not have an educa- 
tional collaborator ... (6) Ralph Harper (Signifi- 
cance of Existence and Recognition for Education) 
and Robert Ulich, (7) Kenneth Burke (Linguistic 
Approach to Problems of Education) and Ken- 
neth Benne, (8) Herbert Feigel (Aims of Educa- 
tion for Our Age of Science; Reflections of a Logi- 
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cal Emphiricist) and Robert Beck, and (9) James 
K. Feibleman (An Ontological Philosophy of Edu- 
cation) and James E. Wheeler. 

This is one of the major books in the Educa- 
tional field this year. Because of its importance a 
representative of the three major religious groups 
has reviewed the book. These three reviews fol- 
low. — Leonard A. Stidley 


II 


In providing concise summaries of the major 
contemporary philosophies, the symposium renders 
a service to educators. Something in the way of 
suggestion for educational theory and practice can 
be garnered from each one of the essays. Despite 
the competence of the individual statements, how- 
ever, the symposum does not add up to a signifi- 
cant contribution towards resolving the education 
issues which Professor Brubacher formulates in 
his introductory chapter. 

The difficulty stems from a lack of correlation 
between the method of formulating the issues — 
which is empirical — and the meatphysical ap- 
proach in the body of the book. Educational prob- 
lems, having their origin in definite social and 
cultural contexts, cannot be resolved by reference 
to ontology and epistemology — or even to axi- 
ology in the sense of a system of abstract values. 
An educational philosophy must be related to 
values as manifested in concrete embodiments, as 
Professor Green rightly notes; it should be added, 
however, as manifested not only in personal rela- 
tionships and artistic expressions but also — and 
essentially — in political and economic institutions. 
Values arise in the realities of living, not in “ulti- 
mate reality.” An educational philosophy involves 
the correlation of an ethical conception with a 
social system. 

The primary task of educational philosophy is to 
define the meaning of democracy as the guiding 
ethical-political idea of our society and to relate 
it clearly to the problems confronting us. De- 
mocracy welcomes diversities of thought and is 
permissive of deviations. But it is not a negative 
— or merely neutral — concept. It has its basic 
principles evolved in the course of a long historical 
development, requiring periodically reconsidera- 
tion and reapplication in the light of new condi- 
tions and possibilities. There will always remain 
points of disagreement, but unless we arrive at 
some consensus on fundamental questions there 
is no prospect for a unified educational policy. 


Professor Greene’s personalized liberal interpre- 
tation of idealism is an outstanding contribution — 
comprehensive and well-balanced in its treatment 
of the philosophical and educational issues. I 
do not follow him, however, in the view that edu- 
cation must primarily be conceived in terms of 
ultimate ends. While the liberal goal cannot be 
detined “merely in terms of a society, actual or 
ideal,” such definition is indispensable and pre- 
requisite. An essential function of education is to 
advance the actual society towards its own ideal. 
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What “ultimate human ends” are must remain a 
mystery if they are not related to a definite society. 
The humane transcends any particular society but it 
has roots in, and must be referred back to, a 
definite social order. Another difference of opinion 
relates to Professor Greene's belief that educational 
institutions should be officially neutral with refer- 
ence to controversial issues. To me it seems that 
neutrality on all issues is untenable in principle 
and unrealistic in practice. Education has a posi- 
tive task; to affirm and clarify basic principles; and 
to reduce the areas of conflict by bringing to bear 
superior knowledge, objective methods of investi- 
gation, and concern for the public good on the 
controversial issues. 

Religious education in the form that we confront 
it, is a cultural and communal problem — not a 
metaphysical one. Here we face an anomaly. On 
the one hand, religion has entered into the very 
fabric of our civilization; the great majority of our 
people associate their moral and spiritual ideals 
with religious attitudes; a large and leading part 
of the population maintain adherence to church 
or synagogue. On the other hand, the public 
school, our chief educational agency, is based on a 
conception of religious neutrality. 

The principle of neutrality in religion may lead 
to an artificial avoidance of religious issues or, on 
the contrary, to bootlegging denominational teach- 
ing into the schools. It may result in a mental 
schism — in an equivocal intellectual standard in 
dealing with religious, as against, secular matters. 
The exclusive concentration of the public schools 
on secular studies tends to imply a depreciation of 


the attitudes and values represented by religious 


allegiances. The charge that the neutral public 
school does not adequately support the moral and 
spiritual influences of family and church cannot 
lightly be dismissed. There is another equally 
important side to the problem. The neutrality 
principle prevents the public school from de- 
veloping its program on the basis of a consistent 
secularist philosophy. Thus our public educational 
system falls between two schools: it looks askance 
at private and parochial schools founded on definite 
systems of beliefs; it cannot develop its own pro- 
gram frankly on a thoroughgoing naturalistic 
foundation. 


The addition of courses in religion to the cur- 
riculum and greater attention to religious aspects 
of Western civilization may have value in broad- 
ening the cultural outlook and promoting toiler- 
ance. But such proposals do not touch the heart 
of the problem — the need of a better correlation 
between the education of family and church, 
on the one hand, and of the school, on the other. 
The situation warrants a re-evaluation of the pre- 
vailing view which gives the public school a near- 
monopoly on education. This should not entail 
a change in the principle of separation of church 
and state which is the very cornerstone of our edu- 
cational freedom. It does imply a more liberal 
attitude towards the idea of a pluralistic educational 
system in which schools based on a definite pat- 
tern of social and ethical beliefs — humanist as 
well as religious in the traditional sense -— will 
have a substantial place. — Isaac B. Berkson, Pro- 
fessor of Education, City College of New York, 
New York City. 
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Modern Philosophies and Education is a well- 
planned and well-executed project. The Com- 
mittee selected nine eminent philosophers who, 
while highly individualized thinkers, are yet repre- 
sentative of important current movements in phi- 
losophy. For their guidance a common set of 
sharpened educational issues (among them: reli- 
gion, in the public schools) was drawn up, and, in 
addition, each contributor enjoyed the consultative 
collaboration of a sympathetic expert in educational 
theory. The result is a set of excellent presenta- 
tions, each completed by a selective bibliography, 
which will be of interest and value to both phi- 
losophers and educational! theorists. I wish here to 
limit my considerations to the issue of religion, 
but, even so, in this brief examination it will be 
impossible to do justice to the nuances of each 
man’s thought; for this I apologize in advance to 
the contributing authors. They do indeed all de- 
serve a careful reading and a detailed critique 
which is impossible here. 

Existentialism has taken many forms, growing 
into a spectrum of beliefs, atheistic, Protestant, 
Catholic, etc., but as presented by Doctor Harper, 
it is primarily an attitude of serious and reflective 
meditation on the human situation, on the anxie- 
ties and yearnings of man closed within the limi- 
tations of his living. Thus, in urgent concern, it 
plunges the individual person into the agonizing 
problems of human experience, problems which 
are, in large measure, identically religious prob- 
lems and concerns. Doctor Harper believes that 
this attitude should pervade all education and with 
this I agree. Certainly the apostasy of the intel- 
lectuals and particularly of the secularists can be 
laid, partially, to a loss of this sense for existential 
experience. The school, however, should not, ac- 
cording to Doctor Harper, decide the religious 
answers or enforce worship; it should provide a 
knowledge of the significant religious answers and 
of the varieties of religious experience. Doctor Har- 
per makes no suggestions for meeting the practical 
school problems his position has to face. 


Doctor Geiger (experimentalism), Doctor Feigl 
(logical positivism) and Doctor Cohen (who, 
alone, presents a position — that of Communism 
— which he personally disclaims) find no particu- 
lar need for religion in education, except as a sub- 
ject for historical investigation. The very limited 
conception of knowledge, evidence and truth char- 
acteristic of their positions preclude any possible 
validity in religious knowledge. Religion has no 
substantive contribution for knowledge, education 
or human living. To one not of their faith, ex- 
perimentalism and logical positivism appear to be 
unrealistic doctrinaire and strangely dogmatic. 

I find it difficult to be sympathetic with what 
appears to me to be the very formalistic approach of 
Doctor Kenneth Burke. In some way not clear to 
me, Doctor Burke wishes religion to permeate 
education, and he proposes, moreover, to find 
some sort of political unity (“practical peace”) 
among the creeds by a formal study of “persua- 
sion.” This seems to me to by-pass the substantive 
problem and to deal with an unreal and empty one. 
But perhaps I misunderstand Doctor Burke. 

Doctor Wild (“Realism”), Professor Maritain 
(Thomism) , and Doctor Theodore Green (Liberal 
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Protestantism) agree that religion is a valid area 
of knowledge, both in an historical factual sense 
and in a doctrinal sense, that it has a primary in- 
fluence on human conduct and human ideals and, 
consequently, should have an important, even a cen- 
tral, place in all education. Knowledge about 
reiigion as well as the doctrines of the various 
religions should be taught. All three of these phi- 
losophers appear to accept, for public institutions, 
the principle of “Plurality.” By this principle, 
public universities, and even (according to Doctor 
Wild, at least) high schools would, at the academic 
level, conform to the free plurality of our society. 
Intricate practical problems arise here, for one 
must delicately balance the rights and even the 
wishes of parents and students, the treedom of 
teaching, the non-ideological character of, our state, 
the academic requirements of the university and the 
de facto plurality of our society. But all these to- 
gether seem to be taken care of by the introduction 
of voluntary or elective courses in religious doc- 
trine, taught by representatives of the various faiths 
who are academically qualified for university posi- 
tions and who do, in practice, distinguish teaching 
from propaganda and preaching. It is significant 
that Doctor Wild, Professor Maritain and Doctor 
Greene agree on some such solution. And I really 
do not see how the experimentalist or the logical 
positivist can reject this solution in principle 
(though it may be argued that in practice the 
difficulties are insurmountable). Surely they are 
convinced that religious doctrine is based on “ob- 
scurantist conceit” and is no sort of knowledge at 
all, just as the Thomist is likewise convinced that 
atheism is an irrationality. But the principle of 
“Plurality” transcends these differences while leav- 
ing each of them intact. Unless we can find some 
diplomatic way of applying the pluralistic prin- 
ciple to our public universities, we shall continue 
to have the truly absurd situation in which the 
great achievements of religious reflection and theo- 
logical thought are excluded from universities 
which should, on principle, be liberal and plural- 
istic, and in which freedom of the academy is given 
to every ideology except religious ones. And I 
suggest that the full realization of the liberal 
pluralistic principle would have markedly good 
effects, for the experimentalist and the logical 
positivist would probably find that intelligent be- 
lievers are not the stereotyped obscurantists and 
sophists they often conceive them to be, while 
adverse criticism at close quarters would force a 
new depth and rigor in the thinking of believers. 
—R. J. Henle, S.J., Dean of the Graduate School, 
St. Louis University, St. Louis, Missouri. 


IV 


Here is an important book for educators of 
whatever philosophical or religious persuasion. 
Readers of this magazine will be especially inter- 
ested in the treatment by the several authors of 
religion and its place in the general education 
program. However, there are profound religious 
implications in most of the philosophic exposi- 
tions. 


Mr. Brubacher furnishes an indispensable set- 
ting of the entire discussion in the present educa- 
tional scene: the quest for a frame of reference; 
concern over the “ultimate” and “perennial” as op- 
posed to the emphases and methods of contem- 
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porary — particularly, “Progressive” — education; 
the tension between authority and freedom, in rela- 
tion to the democratic way of life; and the con- 
tinual controversy over the place, if any, of religion 
in public education. 

The several writers, each assigned the task of 
expounding a particular system, in the context of 
the general inquiry, have done their work with 
competence and seriousness and without dogma- 
tism. The result is an impressive amount of agree- 
ment in philosophic emphases and in religious in- 
sights. Ironically, perhaps, but significantly, a 
major feature of the discussion is the revelation of 
unreality in the formal classification of philosophic 
systems which the committee, quite naturally, 
adopted. 

For example, Mr. Greene, who was initially 
asked to write on philosophic idealism — on the 
assumption that his own position falls in that 
category — found it necessary to modify the assign- 
ment. While idealism is to him a “Jess uncon- 
genial’ label than most of the others, he cannot go 
along with Berkeley, and he believes as strongly 
in “objective reality” as any naturalist or realist. 
Also, he finds pragmatism and existentialism 
“highly ambiguous” terms, yet connoting “basic 
insights and emphases which I would wish to ac- 
cept wholeheartedly.” He might have added that 
the chief among the pragmatists (experimental- 
ists) in American education, John Dewey, wrote 
as a realist in so far as the assumption of objective 
reality is concerned and also incorporated in his 
work insights furnished by idealism. The appella- 
tion Mr. Green finally chose, with the committee’s 
approval, was “liberal Christian idealist.” 

Mr. Greene is certainly right in warning the 
reader “not to expect to find, in this volume, nine 
clear-cut, mutually exclusive, philosophical posi- 
tions.” On the other hand, Mr. Wild, in his ex- 
position of philosophic realism makes a very fruit- 
ful attempt to set realism successively over against 
the other philosophies under review. Where edu- 
cators have gone astray in this area is in their 
tendency to take the various labels as mutually ex- 
clusive instead of using them to point up emphases 
and to illuminate the different facets of reality. 
In Mr. Wild's account dialectical materialism is 
placed among the many varieties of naturalism. He 
is manifestly right. It remains true, of course, 
that our “Naturalistic” educators are among the 
most implacable foes of communism, but their 
failure to recognize a degree of philosophic af- 
finity and to find a rationale for it illustrates the 
need for this kind of book! 

Those who know the Thomist philosopher Mari- 
tain’s writing will have their expectations fulfilled 
in his noble exposition of the “democratic charter.” 
“A genuine democracy,” he says, “cannot impose 
on its citizens or demand from them, as a condition 
of their belonging to the city, any philosophic or 
any religious creed.” 

Religious educators will doubtless find much to 
tilt a lance at in Mrs. Geiger’s defense of experi- 
mentalism. Yet he is no extremist. For example, 
he has no place for “Intelligence” as something 
“hypostatized” and “worshipped”; it is never “out- 
side a context.” And the “absolute” he repudiates 
is defined as “that which has no context.” Would 
any modern theologian contend for such? 

Even Mr. Cohen’s chapter on Marxism (he is 
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expositor, not advocate) begins with a catalogue 
of particular phases of Western culture which had 
an impact on Marxist thought, with the Judaeo- 
Christian tradition holding a primary place. But 
this chapter, the one on linguistics (a bit esoteric) 
and those on logical empiricism (positivism) and 
ontological philosophy must be passed over in 
a review so brief as to be necessarily selective. 
Profoundly significant in the light of our recent 
history is the large measure of agreement in these 
essays on the place of religion in education. The 
doctrinaire negativism so clamant only a few years 
ago has no spokesmen in this volume. Mr. Geiger, 
for the experimentalists, says: “The religious ex- 
perience and the religious institution are, of course, 
vital parts of all culture. They certainly should 
not be omitted from education.’”” Apparencly, the 
several writers would give this judgment vitually 
unanimous support. They appear equally — and 
wisely — opposed to religious indoctrination in 
public schools. —— F. Ernest Johnson, Professor 
Emeritus, Teachers College, Columbia University. 
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Search for Purpose. By ARTHUR E. MORGAN. 
Yellow Springs, Ohio: Antioch Press, 1955. 
197 pages. $3.00. 

This is a book for healthy-minded explorers. In 
the preface the author states, “Through the years 
I have endeavored to discover and to define valid 
purpose for my life, and as such purpose has 
emerged I have tried to examine and test it by 
whatever data and insight were at my command. 
This book is an account of that search and of its 
outcome.” There are no dogmatic answers in 
this book, either in behalf of religion or of the sci- 
ences; but there is a persistent probing after mean- 
ing which, in this reviewer's estimation, is the 
mark of mature faith. There is no attempt to 
point out an “only way” to the resolution of life’s 
problems and there is a frank admission that there 
are ‘vast and vital issues pressing on us today con- 
cerning which Christian teaching provides no di- 
rection.” Indeed, no one of the historical reli- 
gions (or the more recent quasi-religions of 
fascism, communism, and nationalism) seems as 
interested in the exploration for new meanings as 
in the defense of old truths and the increase of its 
membership. 

The author points out that free, critical inquiry 
in ali areas of living is more than a right; it is a 
duty. Our loyalty should not be to a doctrine or 
a system but to the need to find or to create sig- 
nificance. In those many areas where the evidence 
is not reasonably conclusive, one must willingly 
suspend his judgment instead of surrendering to 
wishful thinking (as on the question of personal 
immortaliy). “Too often the question we ask 
ourselves is not, ‘Is this true?’ but rather, “What 
evidence can we gather to enable us to continue to 
hold this belief?’’”” Even though many people 
crave oracles rather than fellow searchers for the 
truth, there is no excuse for the leaders in various 
organizations — religious and non-religious ——- to 
perpetuate desires to remain credulous and child- 
ish. 

The author states his positive convictions with 
clarity but does not shy away from admitting opin- 
ions which are unpopular among many who 
huddle close to the altars of conventional beliefs. 
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After pointing out that perhaps ninety per cent 
of the many millions of species that have emerged 
in the course of evolution have become extinct, he 
adds, “I do not see that there is any assurance 
from above that the human race is surely protected 
from similar extinction. While I do not know 
that there is not a personal loving oversight and 
guidance of men outside the general frame of na- 
ture, I do not see any convincing evidence of it, 
and the claims of other men to such evidence do 
not seem convincing to me.” 

To the scientists Morgan points out that sci- 
ence is an attitude of caring; thus scientists should 
care. That is, they must be concerned with ques- 
tions of value. When the scientists try to by-pass 
such questions, they are retreating from the real 
world into a monastery; they want a closed system. 

The author's awareness of the w spots in 
human organizations, especially the traditional re- 
ligions, does not preclude a genuine appreciation 
of the value of such voluntary associations with 
their accumulation of what he calls “spiritual 
bodies.” The emotional life as well as the intel- 
lectual life needs cultivation; thus every wise pert- 
son will seek to possess for himself the best ele- 
ments of the great spiritual traditions of mankind. 
(Morgan is not advocating cut-flower eclecticism 
but the synthesis of growth.) 

The book deserves wide use, especially among 
those thoughtful young people who find it diffi- 
cult to stay close to the organizational bias of 
church or synagogue. Wise youth leaders in church 
and synagogue will use the book as the basis for 
solid discussions on a wide range of topics as well 
as for “bull sessions.” Theological seminaries 
and churches have a habit of hovering too closely 
over their young people. Search for Purpose will 
meet the needs of inquiring persons much more 
effectively if ministers and rabbis can “stay out 
of the way" by themselves entering wholeheartedly 
into the kind of search Arthur E. Morgan’s ap- 
proach represents. More emphasis on persons and 
less on religion will make more maturely religious 
persons. — Floyd H. Ross, Professor of World Re- 
ligions, School of Religion, University of Southern 
California, Los Angeles, California. 
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Toward a Theology of Evangelism. By JULIAN 
N. Hartr. Nashville: Abingdon Press, 1955. 
123 pages. $2.00. 

The concern of evangelism is with the Kingdom 
in Christ. This simple proposition marks the focus 
of Professor Hartt’s probing and suggestive treat- 
ment. The saving of souls? Of course, but for 
what? The Kingdom in Christ. The improving 
of conditions here and now? Of course, but for 
what? The Kingdom in Christ. This becomes 
the dynamic key to the church’s task and the 
center of all theological concern. All other doc- 
trines of the church must be seen in its light. And 
just this is what the author does as he proceeds 
to examine the doctrines of God, Christ, man, sin, 
the Holy Spirit and the church. 

Professor Hartt often writes with a biting edge 
of sarcasm as he deals with the smug assumptions 
of our ordinary Christian thinking, but the effect is 
that of arousing the reader to a deeper awareness 
of the Christian task. He writes out of his own 
profound searching into theological questions. At 
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Alexander and Rado, and offering a 
critical reconstruction of the Christian 
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become a standard work.” — EDMUND 
FULLER, Episcopal Churchnews. “Should 
be studied by ministers, educators, 
psychoanalysts, but may be read . . . by 
any interested person.” — Cleveland 
Plain Dealer. $4.00 
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“Extraordinary preaching! It shows 
David E. Roberts as the scholar-preacher 
at his double-best; wrestling with prob- 
lems far, far beyond the easy and the 
obvious, and yet also struggling to en- 
gage the hearer in the understanding 
that these are his problems, too — about 
which he must decide.” — ALBERT C. 
OUTLER. $3.00 
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times this gives a depth to some of his discussions 
that the average reader will not reach; by the same 
token it means frustration for the more informed 
theological student who would like to follow out 
the rich suggestions that here find no room for 
development. In the author's own statement of 
purpose, this is not a systematic theology; rather it 
is “reflection upon fundamentals of Christian 
existence”; but this only whets the appetite of the 
more serious reader who must now wait for the 
fuller treatment which this book adumbrates. 
This is not to suggest that the book as it stands is 
not fully justified; for indeed it is; it is a probing 
presentation of the church’s task in evangelism, 
one that genuinely points the way. 

That there are critical questions which any re- 
viewer would like to put to an author goes with- 
out saying. In this case, for example, such ques- 
tions as these: (1) Does not the one-sided em- 
phasis upon God's transcendence as made in these 
chapters preclude any significant doctrine of gen- 
eral revelation? (2) Is it enough for the honest 
Christian mind to surrender, without further re- 
flection, before the problem of natural evil as “the 
inscrutable will of God”? (3) Is it not needlessly 
confusing to distinguish between guilt as the con- 
text of sin and sin as our actual choices, if guilt 
is itself the responsible turning away from God? 
(4) Is there anything which illustrates the church's 
pride more tragically than its denominational ex- 
pressions and rivalries? Yet the many references 
to the church throughout the book take no account 
of this very immediate problem. 

The treatment of the Kingdom idea is the heart 
of the book. The Kingdom is the eternal com- 
munity in which all men have their existence, 
though they neither understand nor even realize 
that fact. The Kingdom presses in upon us from 
all sides. Absolute in itself, it permits no setting 
up of historical absolutes; indeed it makes clear 
that historical structures are always involved in 
change. Yet the church’s task is always both that 
of setting forth the nature of the Kingdom and of 
transforming the world. 

The chapter on eschatology is particularly in- 
triguing — both in its treatment of historical 
time and in its suggestion of eternity as “King- 
dom time,” always impinging on the historical. 
The heart of Christian eschatology, Professor 
Hartt believes, is just this: that the Eternal is 
always related to our existence and it is always re- 
quiring decision of us now. —Edward T. Randall, 
Professor of Systematic Theology, Garrett Biblical 
Institute, Evanston, Illinois. 
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The Church Serves the Changing City. By ROSS 
W. SANDERSON. New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1955. 252 pages. $3.50. 

Here you find the life-stories of eight Protestant 
church efforts to render service in inner city neigh- 
borhoods disorganized by rapid social change. The 
stories are told sympathetically and in some de- 
tail. Brief descriptions are offered of about a dozen 
others. The churches were chosen beacuse they 
were interesting and reachable within a relatively 
brief period, not because they were in any scien- 
tific sense either rerpresentative or typical. Most 
of the statistical data and the evaluations of the 
work being done are offered at second hand. The 
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author seems naively to accept and endorse what- 
ever clergy and staff have to say in commendation 
of their work, rarely seeking the judgment of those 
less personally involved. Perhaps because he lacked 
the opportunity himself to make an intensive first- 
hand study of what in fact they were doing, he 
felt unable to do more than raise questions where 
the quoted facts seemed to demand them. 

But to this reviewer the true reason seems to be 
found in the fact that this book really is written in 
defense of a thesis and to prove a preconception 
strongly held by the author — that any Protestant 
church in inner city neighborhood from which its 
members are moving away as “strangers” of socially 
lower status move in, should remain to serve them 
and never “run away.” 

These are the stories of churches that remained. 
On the whole they are presented as noble examples. 
And the failures among them are far less numerous 
than one might fairly expect. Their classification 
in the text is as confused as the situations in which 
they find themselves. They range all the way from 
churches that have remained primarily churches 
to those that have become community centers 
with only the vague aroma of holiness lingering 
on as a tradition of which most are unaware. They 
represent a fascinating variety of adaptations to as 
great a variety of social changes in the composition 
of their neighborhoods — case studies of real 
value to al! students of the city church. 

But above all else they offer a heartening ac- 
count of faith and courage in the face of human 
need. In an impressive number of cases it is 
neither the social situation nor the financial and 
denominational backing that count, but the per- 
sonality of the leader, the persistence and drive and 
devotion he shows. The book brings deepened 
appreciation of those who find hardship a chal- 
lenge and who refuse to fail. But no careful 
reader can escape as well the burdened sense of 
the enormity of the confusion and despair into 
which great areas of our proud cities have fallen. 

Whether or not it is the function of the Prot- 
estant church to offer sectarian services to the non- 
Protestants who most largely populate these areas 
is a question not even raised by Dr. Sanderson. He 
sees these Protestant efforts as a theological re- 
vivified settlement movement, imbued with a 
new sense of man’s need of God and his depend- 
ence upon Him, and a-desire to reach both the so- 
cially needy and the spiritually homeless, the un- 
churched, whatever their nominal beliefs and their 
ethnic origins. 

_ Perhaps in this direction lies the s.lution to the 
dilemma of Protestant social work which finds that 
in most communities when Catholic and Jewish 
social work are strong, the so-called non-sectarian 
social work is really Protestant both in leadership 
and in support but with no relation to organized 
Protestantism. But if Protestantism is to enlarge 
its activities in the field of social work, as this 
book seems to urge, then it must better train its 
ministers in the whole field of community welfare 
and it must vastly increase the number of ministers 
and church workers who are graduates of schools of 
social work. 

This book is bound to raise issues of this sort. 
It is for this reason stimulating and significant. 
The fervor with which it is written will not al- 
ways convince. Some will continue to demand 
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that each church in an unhappily changing neigh- 
borhood make its. own decision to go or to stay, 
based on its resources, its leadership, its interests 
and desires in the light of what the area really is 
and is becoming, its present and emerging needs 
and all the agencies available to serve them. Many 
will resent the book’s constant implication that 
for a church to decide to move to a district it is bet- 
ter fitted to serve or to close up entirely is coward- 
ice or suicide. In not a few instances it is surely the 
Christian thing to do. — Arthur L. Swift, Professor 
Church and Community, Union Theological 
Seminary, New York City. 
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Better Leaders for Your Church. By WELDON 
CROSSLAND. Nashville: Abingdon Press, 1955. 
128 pages. $2.00. 

In very vivid language the author has presented 
in this little volume a very compact and practical 
handbook for those charged with the responsi- 
bilities of discovering, enlisting, training, and 
supervising leaders in local churches. It is a “how 
to” book with every chapter beginning with those 
two words and including such important subjects 
as “How to Find the Best Leaders,” “How to Train 
Leaders for Their Task,” and “How to Recruit the 
Best Church-School Teachers.” 

The book is unique in arrangement with a state- 
ment of basic principles at the beginning of each 
chapter followed by an explanation and illustra- 
tion of these principles from the rich personal 
experience of the author in the field of church ad- 
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ministration. A significant contribution of the 
book may be seen in the definition of leadership: 
“Leadership, then, in the local church is the noble 
art of co-operatively planning and _ unitedly 
achieving the goals God has set for mankind in the 
life and teaching of Jesus Christ.” 

This is not an exhaustive work on the subject 
of leadership, and it is not a technical discussion of 
personnel guidance, but it is a well-outlined and 
very interesting compendium of ideas and pro- 
cedures that have been tried out in the laboratory 
of the author's experience. It will serve well as a 
guide and stimulus for both minister and layman in 
recruiting and developing leadership for the 
church. 

The limitations of the book lie primarily in its 
strong denominational slant, the tendency of the 
author to “preach” on certain issues, and the im- 
plication that through church efficiency the total 
work of the Kingdom of God is achieved. 

This handbook would make a worthy addition 
to any church library and should become a helpful 
guide to the pastor and minister of education in 
attempting to meet the leadership needs of the local 
church. — Denton Coker, Assistant Professor of 
Religious Education, Southeastern Baptist Theo- 
logical Seminary, Wake Forest, North Carolina. 
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Designing Education in Values. By ROY SOREN- 
SON AND HEDLEY S. DIMOCK. New York: 
Association Press, 1955. 365 pages. $5.75. 
The San Francisco Y.M.C.A., after some hundred 

years of conventionally successful work, had ac- 

quired relatively fixed patterns of administrative 
structure and function which, as is usually the 
case, had failed to keep up with changing concep- 
tions of objectives and methods appropriate to its 
main concern — the training of youth in the ways 
of citizenship and character. In 1950 this gap 
between knowledge and theory on the one side and 
current practice on the other created sufficient 
tension to occasion the extraordinary process of 
institutional reconstucrion reported in this volume. 

The impetus to do something to bring practice 
and theory into greater harmony originated in the 
organization, and the immense labor of developing 
fresh aims, plans, methods and materials was car- 
ried forward by the existing staff, with the help of 
a few technical experts, including that of Hedley 
Dimock, one of the authors of the report, whose 
experience in research and administration and 
whose indefatigable zeal to know and understand 
the best of contemporary educational thought and 
practice supplemented Roy Sorenson's equally sig- 
nificant powers as an able and versatile adminis- 
trator of the San Francisco Y.M.C.A. 

Financial assistance for the enterprise was given 
by the Rosenberg Foundation. 

To prime the pump, a widespread effort was 
made to identify changes which the entire con- 
stituency regarded as needed. Naturally the sort 
of needed changes of which different groups were 
aware depended on their experience and their 
knowledge of contemporary social science. In the 
case of the professional staff, therefore, the effort 
to formulate basic assumptions was preceded by 
wide reading. The resulting formulation was re- 
viewed by consultants and representatives of the 
general public. 








The objectives of the new plan came to be 
phrased in terms of “values,” roughly classified as 
including citizenship, religion, character, moral 
and spi iritual values, personality deveiopment, edu- 
cation for living, group work and recreation, and 
Christian education, each of these areas (which 
do seem somewhat overlapping) being elaborated 
for general use in setting up detailed objectives and 
in appraising methods and results. 

As the medium for the transmission of values, 
the experience of members in small groups was 
deliberately chosen because of the growing con- 
viction that with teen-age youth the peer groups 
are the primary educators. This decision im- 
plied further careful study of group processes and 
the function of peer leaders, advisors and the pro- 
fessional staff who acted as supervisors of groups. 

It soon became apparent that leaders at all levels 
needed to be trained to use the newer methods of 
group process, particularly as these were involved 
in achieving the objectives already identified. Fur 
thermore, a vast amount of new material aids was 
required and had to be produced together with 
training in its use. And finally, along with the 
new materials, devices were required and produced 
for evaluating leadership, the growth of groups and 
individuals, and the effectiveness of materials and 
methods. 

All this took time — more time than anticipated. 
The process was planned to be carried out in 
stages: the first year, 1951-52, preliminary study, 
the clarifying of concepts and the preparation of 
initial materials; the second year, 1952-53, a try- 
out with some fourteen groups; the third year, 
1953-54, the extension of the project to all groups, 
if the preliminary trials proved successful; and 
finally, 1954-55, consolidation. It was soon found, 
however, that extension was not a job for one year, 
and that consolidation would take many years, but 
it was hoped that as traditional habits were replaced 
by a new tradition the business of training would 
become easier, and the whole enterprise would 
move forward by inner rather than outer stimulus. 

Cooperation was assured from the beginning by 
involving everyone concerned in the whole process 
of planning, training, procedure and evaluation. 
In this respect the enterprise followed the pattern 
quite commonly used in recent years for the sur- 
veying of schools and churches. But it went much 
further than such surveys usually go in establish- 
ing new procedures as it went along which began 
to replace entirely those previously in use. It is 
this extraordinary revolution, if one may call it 
that, which so distinguishes this experiment. 

It should be noted that the report includes 
replicas of much of the material actually used and 
a listing of what is not reproduced. 

The report acknowledges the hazards in any 
preformulation of specific objectives — the haz- 
ard, particularly, of merely establishing new stereo- 
types for old and of depriving learners of the 
very freedom and responsibility it is desired to 
cultivate. It may be that there is too much de- 
pendence on printed aids to group discussion and 
the selection of group activities. Surely inven- 
tion and orginality need to be cultivated as well 
as the power of wise selection. And whether the 
isolation of a so-called “generally accepted body 
of values” is a warrant for their transmission to 
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others might be questioned, unless opportunity is 
given for fresh appraisal and voluntary choice of 
these “accepted” values among others which may 
not be generally accepted but which may be of 
greater ethical import. 

Possibly too much dependence was placed on 
preliminary formulation of basic concepts. For 
example, on page 143 it is stated, “It is difficult for 
a staff member really to accept a concept or idea 
that calls for a different way of working until he 
gets the feel of the skill. Some security in the 
skill seems to be a prerequisite of really accepting 
the idea or concept.” If this be true, it would seem 
that much of the rethinking of concepts, to be 
profitable, would have to come along with gradual 
changes in experience, rather than entirely precede 
such experience. 

Another query is raised in the mind of this re- 
viewer, relating to what seems to be the concept of 
function as the ultimate evidence of the successful 
acquisition of the value sought. It was noted that 
these values must be found governing all relations 
in school, work, community and family, and there 
is some slight indication that the authors realize 
that too little is made of the actual processes of 
functioning in these relationships (not just talking 
about them) as the means of achieving character, 
as well as the evidence of its achievement. In 
other words, even the use of the term “values” 
easily permits the sort of abstraction of ideas and 
feelings from action that has characterized educa- 
tion for centuries. Perhaps more attention needs to 
be given to the use and analysis of situations not 
merely as tests, or the sources of topics for dis- 
cussion, but as the concrete functioning experience 
which constitute personal-social reality. Some pre- 
vious attempts to work out such a program of edu- 
cation in character, at least in theory, are not noted 
in the text. 


The report lays great stress on the necessity of 
retraining all leaders. Doubtless this will always 
be needed, especially for advisors and peer leaders. 
But surely a professional staff should be able to 
start out with something more nearly approaching 
the concepts and skills it was found necessary to 
develop. It may be that the report, by implica- 
tion, constitutes a critique of present methods of 
professional education. 

One small query: Can the are on page 
34 be sustained, that the Y.M.C.A. “has never 
postulated or adopted a theological creed or formu- 
lation”? 

Altogether the volume is simply invaluable as 
a stimulus, if not a guide, to any comparable in- 
stitutions that have reached the point of rebellious 
dissatisfaction with their current aims and methods. 
A second reading of the report leaves one with a 
sense of the over-whelming significance of this 
experiment in the reconstruction of a great insti- 


tution. — Hugh Hartshorne, Professor Emeritus, 
Psychology of Religion, Yale University. 
s&s Ss 


Adult Education. By HOMER KEMPFER. New 


York: McGraw-Hiil Book Company, 1955. 433 
pages. $5.50. 
Adult education, as James Truslow Adams put 
it, is “the frontier of American culture.” It is the 
to the resolution of many conflicts and the solution 
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of many major seeiel problems. It is obviously 
an increasingly important strategy of the forces of 
religion in the battle for men’s minds. Those 
who are concerned with children and young people 
are realizing more and more that they can 
helped only by helping adults to be better par- 
ents and more effective citizens. Therefore any 
new book in this field is greeted eagerly for such 
books are not numerous. 

Homer Kempfer's book is designed to be “a 
practical guide for directors of adult education in 
a broad range of agencies and community organi- 
zations.” While it does succeed in giving a fairly 
comprehensive picture of the total field, tne writer's 
own background and experience shows up with 
major emphasis falling on the public school pro- 
gram of adult education. This is understandable, 
for most of the formally organized adult education 
programs and most directors of adult education are 
supported by public funds administered through 
public school boards. 

This book will be a rich resource for such public 
school administrators. It would be an excellent 
text for a leadership training course for directors 
of adult education programs. 

Sixty pages are devoted to the analysis of the task 
of adult education, two hundred and thirty to pro- 
gram development, and about one hundred twenty- 
five to problems of organization and administra- 
tion. 

Religious educators concerned with programs for 
adults within the framework of church or syna- 
gogue will find this book worth reading for the 
information it gives about the range and extent of 
education programs for the adults they are work- 
ing with. They will glean much sound practical 
counsel on program development and organization 
and administration. The principles implicit 
here can be readily translated into programs of 
religious education. The chapters on special ap- 
proaches and on work with autonomous groups are 
especially stimulating. 

The chief criticism of religious educators, view- 
ing this from the standpoint of the Judeo-Christian 
tradition, will be directed toward the first part of 
the book which lists the objectives of education and 
the developmental tasks of adults. They will note 
that the objectives are lacking in much reference 
to moral or spiritual values, or to the understanding 
and appreciation of our cultural heritage and the 
cultural heritage of others. While they will find the 
concept of devolpmental task, adapted here from 
Havighurst’s work, to be very helpful, they will 
note the failure to observe any need on the part of 
adults to work out a philosophy of life, or to come 
to satisfactory terms with the ultimate questions 
posed by life, or to relate themselves meaningfully 
to ultimate reality. 

In short the philosophical orientation of this 
book is myopically secular and the community 
leader or public school director of adult education 
is seen as having no concern for the discussion of 
religious questions, the study of the religious roots 
of our culture, or the seeking for religious com- 
mitment. What the book includes is good. What 
it omits is crucial. — Paul B. Maves, Professor of 
Religious Education, Drew University, Madison, 
New Jersey. 
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And Crown Thy Good; A Manual on Inter-relig- 
tous Co-operation on the College Campuses. 
New York: National Conference of Christians 
and Jews. 48 pages. $0.25. 


This important booklet sets forth and faith- 
fully explains the basic presuppositions as well as 
the aims and methods of the relatively new move- 
ment in university and college circles, felicitiously 
described as “co-operation without compromise.” 

There are many thing which the three main re- 
ligious groups—Protestant, Catholic and Jewish— 
can do together for the manifest benefit of the 
students as well as of the institutions which pre- 
pare them for responsible and active citizenship. 
Programs are available, and experiences will sug- 
gest additional, up-to-date programs. 

In the past such activities have been limited 
and often hampered by the domination of the 
Protestant group. This attitude is being changed, 
and deep religious devotion is seen to be perfectly 
compatible with inter-religious work on the cam- 


“puses under a common ethical code. 


The pamphlet is issued by the NCCJ, but 
leading priests and rabbis have heartily indorsed 
the movement and programs presented. — Victor 
S. Yarraw, La Jolla, California. 
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The Conflict of Religions. By PHILIP H. ASHBY. 
New York. Charles Scribner's Sons, 1955. 
xiii + 225 pages. $3.50. 


Since the close of the second world war we have 
had a noticeable increase of studies in the field of 
History of Religions. In part this stems from re- 
flections on growing inter-cultural relations, in 
part from direct contact by the soldiery with peo- 
ples of Eastern civilizations. Dr. Ashby of Prince- 
ton University, who saw two years of Navy duty 
in the South and Central Pacific areas, has evident- 
ly felt the force of both motivations. 


His book presents a well-organized analysis of 
central aspects in four great religions confronting 
one another in the present world situation, Chris- 
tianity, Islam, Hinduism and Buddhism. Within 
each religion conflicts arise and are expressed in 


sectarian divisions. Externally also, these religions 
conflict with each other because of basically dif- 
ferent presuppositions. These differences, skill- 
fully probed by the author, cannot be disregarded. 
Contrasting central convictions must be frankly 
recognized with reference to religious knowledge, 
deas of the Divine, conceptions of man and his 
predicament, and the hope of human fulfilment. 


Yet conflict is not the final word with Dr. Ash- 
sy. He believes that better mutual understanding 
will enable the religions to lay aside hostilities aris- 
ing from ignorance and to seek beyond conflict a 
united witness to the ultimate values of religion 
even if variously conceived. Impact of such wit- 
ness, he maintains, should go far to reduce the ten- 
sions of fear and suspicion that harass peoples in 
their inter-relations today. 


This is an informative and hopeful book for the 
general reader. — Clarence H. Hamilton, Profes- 
sor Emeritus, History of Religions, Graduate School 
of Theology, Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio. 
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Abiding Values in Christian Education. By HAR- 
OLD C. MASON. Westwood, N. J. Fleming H. 
Revell Company, 1955. 176 pages. $2.50. 


Another book reflects the current striving after 
theological orientation for Christian education. 
By “abiding values” Doctor Mason refers to the 
great experiences of the faith and he speaks for 
their full integration into the educational program. 


In his earlier pages the author alleges wide dis- 
parities of theological and related backgrounds 
among Christian educators. His last hundred pages 
of constructive dealing with the enterprise, though, 
are a resume of the type of program which, in 
many of its features, most of us would consider 
quite acceptable. Thus one seeks in vain (or is it 
ignorance) for a clear delineation of those differ- 
ences in educational practice that would seem to 
follow the extreme disparities of basic outlook 
mentioned. 


Doctor Mason speaks on occasion for transmis- 
sive education and he sometimes mentions a Bible- 
centered curriculum. He is scarcely a thorough- 
going traditionalist, though. Would anyone dis- 
count basically his twofold “true aim of educa- 
tion” (page 44): “to provide such knowledge and 
guidance as will incline the hearts of children to 
repentance and acceptance of Christ as Saviour and 
Lord and to nurture them as Christians”? Yes, 
we would want to include adults in the definition 
and to clarify the relations of evangelism and edu- 
cation, but otherwise likely accept it. 


One wonders whether the author has examined 
the developmental outlook carefully, for he is in- 
clined to classify it out of the Christian purview. 
Is, really, transmissive education alone evangelical 
and its opposite only naturalistic? Doctor Mason 
rightly wants the Bible and the faith and the 
Church to be vital concerns in the Christian edu- 
cation. Do we not all agree to that? Is it some- 
thing new? Besides, does the “other fellow” need 
to be described at his worst? 


Clearly, all our leaders need to grapple on pro- 
found levels with the relations of Christian educa- 
tion and what is generally called theology. Maybe 
we have had enough, though, of writing that over- 
looks the great group of workers who, with sober 
concern and action, have always manifested some- 
thing less than theological or pedagogical radical- 
ism on the one hand or the other. 


Perhaps Abiding Values in Christian Education 
will serve these three wholesome purposes: (1) 
speak in certain quarters for the introduction of 
newer techniques; (2) in other circles, call atten- 
tion to possible errors in the use of those tech- 
niques; (3) be, for all, an amber light that will 
indicate proceeding with proper caution that in- 
volves a careful examination of foundations. — 
Ralph D. Heim, Professor of Christian Education 
and English Bible Lutheran Theological Seminary, 
Gettysburg, Pa. 


The Task of Christian Education, by D. CAMPBELL 
WYCKOFF. Westminster Press; 1955. 172 
pages. $2.75. 


Dr. D. Campbell Wyckoff, formerly with New 
York University, but. recently installed as the 
Thomas W. Synott Professor of Christian Educa- 
tion of Princeton Theological Seminary, has made 
a distinct contribution to the rapidly increasing 
literature in the field of Christian education. He 
reserved for the last chapter of the book a state- 
ment of purpose, which is as follows: 

“The purpose of this book has been to develop 

a theory for Christian education based upon an 
appraisal of its aims and present condition, an 
understanding of the nature of the life of Christ, 
an analysis of ways in which personality is recon- 
structed and redeemed, and a consideration of sev- 
eral of Christian education’s more important prac- 
tical aspects.” (page 163) 
Thus, he states clearly and succinctly the basic 
foundations upon which his theory of Christian 
education rests. The latter part of the statement 
is a magnificent delineation of the essential struc- 
ture of his material. 

In Part I, “The Status of Christian Education,” 
the author has included a chapter, “What Chris- 
tion Education Sets Out To Do,” which seems to 
the reviewer to belong more naturally to Part III, 
“The Transformation of Personality.” 

The title of Part II, “The Life in Christ,” leads 
one to wonder if the phrase “of Christ” in the quo- 
tation above should not have been “in Christ.” 
Here Dr. Wyckoff emphasizes the centrality of 
Christ in the program of Christian education, 
pointing out the facr that we have a faith to be 
taught, a basic textbook to be interpreted, and a 
fellowship, the Church, in which a program of 
Christian nurture can become effective. 

A justification for the title of the book, The 
Task of Christian Education, emerges in Part III, 
“The Transformation of Personality.” Three chap- 
ters are devoted to personality, what it is, how it 
develaps, and how it becomes Christian. A fur- 
ther chapter deals with “Education for the Life 
in Christ.” 

Part IV includes a discussion of curriculum 
planning, methods and their use, the placing of 
responsibility, and emerging opportunities. Part 
V is a short, concluding chapter which is essen- 
tially a summary of the preceding chapters. It is 
a well-written epitome of the volume. 

It is the considered judgment of this reviewer 
that the volume would have been greatly improved 
had the author prepared a more carefully coordi- 
nated table of contents, which in turn would have 
provided a modification of chapter titles and cen- 
ter captions within the chapters. A study of the 
author’s statement of purpose, quoted at the begin- 
ning of this review, seems to indicate that some 
such title as “A Philosophy of Christian Education” 
is more definitive of the content of the volume 
than the one selected, “The Task of Christian Edu- 
cation.” — Patrick H. Carmichae’, Dean, General 
Assembly’s Training School, Rici:ond, Virginia. 
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